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Condensed from Hobo News 


DOLPH HITLER suffered a defeat once before the Spring of 1945. A 
colored boy from the United States caused the Fuehrer of the pure 
Aryans to holler “Uncle’’ back in 1936. 

The colored boy was Jesse Owens. He and Lutz Long, a German, were 
fighting it out for the Olympic broad jumping championship at the Sportspalast 
Stadium in Berlin. Adolph Hitler himself was present. 

The lithe Negro trom Ohio jumped. When his feet touched the earth again he 
had traveled 25 tcet and four and three-quarter inches, a new Olympic record. That 
was much better than Lutz Long had done. 

But the officials waved their hands in the air. They declared that Owens’ jump 
could not be considered. He had, they said, overstepped the starting line. 

So Owens jumped again. This time his mark was again better than the 
German's. 

But again the officials waved their hands. Owens’ jump was illegal again. He 
had overstepped the starting line, they said. 

“AIL right,” Owens muttered, “it that’s the way you judges want to play—” 

He went back to the starting line. From behind this line, with his foot, he made 
another line. This second line was two feet behind the starting line. And it was 
from this second line that Jesse, his face tightened in determination made his 
third jump. 

And although his jump was measured from the starting line two feet forward 
Owens was given credit for a super magnificent, almost incredible, jump of 26 feet 
and five inches! 

Hitler was scheduled to have personally shaken hands with the Olympic cham- 
pions. Would he greet the colored lad who had imposed upon himself a decisive 
handicap and still beaten the pure Aryan? More than one hundred thousand spec- 
tators turned with awe to Hitler's box. 

But he had gone. 

A young Negro from the States had caused the mighty Fuehrer to retreat. 
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Toleration is not the opposite of intoleration, but is the counterfeit 


of it. Both are despotisms. 
liberty, the other of granting it. 


One assumes the right of withholding 


—Tom Paine 


{| What have whites got 
that Negroes haven't? 


By George S. Schuyler 


vx white people believe 
that Negroes are eager to 
get white. To this belief 

may be ascribed much of 
the contempt in which the colored 
brother is held. 

This notion is almost as wide- 
spread as the idea that black folks 
are sexually superior to Caucasians 
and should therefore be kept out of 
connubial competition by custom, 
force and law. 

In view of the fact that Negroes 
are expected to measure up to the 
American standards in everything 
else, and have succeeded in doing 
so in an incredibly short span of 
years, it is logical to assume that 
they desire to measure up to the 
majority's color and hair texture, 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER is the wide- 
ly-read columnist of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, author of several books includ- 
ing the novel Black No More, and a 
contributing editor of NEGRO DicEst. 


and vast numbers of white folk 
think they do. 

Obviously the belief that Afra- 
mericans are panting to divest 
themselves of the rich pigment with 
which the Creator endowed them 
could not have gained such wide 
currency without considerable as- 
sistance from colored folk them- 
selves. After all, imitation has al- 
ways been the most sincere flattery, 
and the pathetic hair-straightening 
and skin-whitening plague that has 
afflicted American Negro society 
with increasing intensity for the 
past forty years has not strengthened 
the view that colored folk are proud 
of African physical characteristics. 

The white person seeking con- 
firmation of his belief will find it 
in the columns of the Negro news- 
papers, in the ubiquitious “beauty” 
parlors that dot every local Harlem, 
on avenues, in street cars, in stores, 
on the job and wherever colored 
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folk are to be observed at work or 
play. The females with hair fried 
to the rigidity of frozen rope, the 
corner shieks with “‘konked” polls, 
and even the school kids with stock- 
ing caps maintaining the mirror- 
like lacquer of their locks, all testify 
mutely to a desire to get away from 
African characteristics and approach 
nearer the Nordic ideal. 

The early hair and skin advertis- 
ing was rather crudely worded and 
wild in its claims. One is recalled 
which asserted that brief use of the 
ointment would cause a woman with 
fuzzy hair two inches long to have 
straight hair hanging halfway to the 
ground. For another lotion the ad- 
vertising (which frequently ap- 
peared, singularly enough, in Mar- 
cus Garvey’s Negro World) claimed 
that it would turn a black person 
white in ‘3 minutes by the clock.” 

As the Negro reading public has 
grown more sophisticated and race- 
conscious, the hair and skin adver- 
tisements have been toned down. 
The texts are much less offensive 
but it is evident that the business is 
no less lucrative because advertise- 
ments would not continue to appear 
if products did not sell. 

This indicates a rather wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the 
Lord’s work on hair and skin. When 
this is pointed out to the users of 
these salves, ointments and lotions, 
they answer innocently and reveal- 
ingly that they “want to look bet- 
ter.” 

It has only been recently that 
there has been any basis for the 
belief that Aframerica believed with 
Solomon that black is beautiful. The 


adjective if used with the wrong 
tone of voice in addressing a black 
person, especially by one of lighter 
hue, stirs almost as much, and often 
more, emotion than the epithet nig- 
ger. This latter term is widely used 
by Aframericans of all classes (al- 
though bitterly resented when used 
by whites), but the average black 
person does not relish being called 
black. 

Likewise to address a dark per- 
son as a darky is to invite mayhem, 
although why any professedly race- 
proud Negro should find so ac- 
curate a description offensive is 
quite puzzling except to psycholo- 
gists. Likewise terms like Ethio- 
pian and Senegambian are regarded 
dubiously despite the glorious his- 
tory of these two African states. 
Some find equally maddening such 
terms as blackamoor and African, 
although why is a mystery. Few 
white Americans take umbrage at 
being called French, Irish, English 
or Scotch. 

This ludicrous hypersensitivity so 
revealing of the secret places of the 
heart has certainly lent powerful 
support to the belief that were some 
magic potion or process readily 
available which would change a 
colored American into a white one 
in a few hours or days, the United 
States would soon be more all-white 
than Australia. 

Certainly this would be in obed- 
ience to the biologic trend in all 
lands where diverse peoples live in 
juxtaposition and one type is power- 
ful and predominant. The larger 
group has always swallowed up the 
smaller as Spain, Portugal and Italy 
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digested the Moors, as the Mexican 
Indians are eliminating the whites, 
and as the Brazilian blacks are tar- 
brushing the white minority. Ident- 
ity with the more powerful group is 
also good protective coloration, and 
if nature has not been cooperative, 
why not call in science? 

But while the heating comb has 
become one of the symbols of group 
progress, while we pay out more 
yeatly for making ‘‘better” our skin 
and hair than we do in support of 
our churches and church schools, 
and while we too often uncon- 
sciously reveal a wish for whiteness 
(which many Nordics seek to escape 
by suntanning) and for straight hair 
(which whites spend fortunes to 
make fuzzy a la Africaine), the 
fact remains that the overwhelming 
majority of Aframericans prefer to 
remain Negroes. 

Indeed, even those who possess 
all of the Nordic physical character- 
istics usually refuse to ‘pass’ but 
express pride in being Negroes, 
strange as that may seem. Some of 
the loudest race patriots are white 
people of remote African ancestry. 

The reason for this seeming an- 
omoly is not far to seek. Negro in 
this country is a sociological rather 
than an anthropological designation. 
He is a caste rather than a race. 
While the word Negro originally 
meant black, it now means a group 
of people including all colors, all 
sorts of features and every imagin- 
able hair texture. In Aframerica one 
finds a counterpart of every human 
type. Consequently while it is un- 
doubtedly the desire of Negroes to 
be a lighter and have “better’’ hair, 
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there is far less desire to leave the 
Negro group. The number who 
could join the white group and do 
not is growing yearly. 

Why? Because the Negro group 
has more to offer today than ever 
before, and it will have more to 
offer tomorrow than today because 
it is growing rapidly in education, 
economic and social organizations, 
and spiritual stature. 

The Negro group is a nation 
within a nation, with all the con- 
nections, associations and mutual in- 
terests of any clearly defined group. 
Negro no longer means poverty, 
ignorance and superstition. It is no 
longer synonymous with beggar, 
supplicant and comedian. 

There is no longer any reason to 
be ashamed of being in the Negro 
group, for one finds here everything 
to be found elsewhere: poor and 
wealthy, brilliant and ignorant, in- 
dustrious and lazy, thrifty and 
spendthrift, healthy and diseased. 

The Negro group is more secure 
and self-reliant than ever before, 
and the self-confidence of most 
colored people today is readily ap- 
parent. Most Negroes believe they 
can get what they want in this 
country without becoming physically 
white. 

The writer knows a white stenog- 
rapher who voluntarily joined the 
Negro group and has lived in clover 
ever since. By virtue of her lack of 
color she was sought after by prom- 
inent Negroes of education and 
wealth, and in practically no time 
was married to an extremely rich 
black man. Many Negro (?) girls 
equally as fair who could easily 
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join the white group are not doing 
so because their opportunities are 
better, matrimonially speaking, in 
the colored group where they have 
much less competition. 

An indication of how far the 
Negro has advanced in self-appreci- 
ation is the fact that a black chorus 
girl now can appear on the stage of 
a Negro theater without stirring 
derisive gales of laughter, and some 
of our most popular artists are dark 
in color. Where the leaders of 
Negro high society were once ex- 
tremely light-colored, there is today 
a wide pigmentary variety. It is no 
longer true, as some wag once said, 
that nobody wants a black woman 
but a white man! 

Today Negroes believe they can 
get somewhere by mass unity and 
organization either in cooperation 
with whites or alone. 

The dreadful weight of inferior- 
ity is lifting as vision broadens, and 
there is no longer the feeling, once 
widespread, that there are neces- 
sarily two strikes against a Negro. 
There has been sufficient observation 
of and association with white peo- 
ple during the past generation on all 
levels to dispel any illusions Ne- 
groes might entertain about the 
superiority of the white brethren 
simply because of whiteness. The 
same crimes, vices, stupidities, vir- 
tues, capacities and potentialities 
observable in one group are present 
in the other, and the average in- 
formed Negro has read sufficiently 
in the last twenty-five years not to 
be ashamed about the part he has 
played in the history of this country 
and the world. 


So there are few Negroes who 
pant to join the pinks, and why 
should they? What have they got 
that the Negroes haven't? 

Who would leave family, friends, 
associates and former haunts for the 
dubious advantage of being a resi- 
dent of the more caste-ridden white 
society and losing the privilege of 
participating in the dramatic up- 
ward march of a great people? 

Negroes are still too respectful of 
mere whiteness and a majority still 
feel that Caucasian features are 
“nicer” and straight hair and color- 
less pigment “‘better,’’ but as the 
group continues to march upward, 
acquiring more economic and po- 
litical power, more education and 
self-pride and in consequence more 
faith in its own strength and capac- 
ity, the old sense of inferiority re- 
flected in debasing imitation of 
superficialities will pass away. 

Then we shall see a curious thing, 
instead of Negroes and whites drift- 
ing farther apart, they will come 
closer together in pursuance of mu- 
tual interests and similar tastes. 

The arguments against interracial 
association and marriage will lose 
their force because they will have 
no basis, and ultimately the Negro 
group and the white group will be- 
come socially one group. But hap- 
pily, for as long as one can imagine, 
there will be in America all the 
attractive physical types that make 
of this land a veritable human 
flower garden, and which Negro 
society has long since learned to 
appreciate. 


q Four-day cross-section of champ’s 
army life shows where all his money went 


Why ioe Broke 


Condensed from Boston Globe 
By Vern Miller 


HY IS Joe Louis broke? 

We could the heavyweight 
champ, who doesn’t drink 
or smoke, be strapped? 

Perhaps a four-day cross-section 
of Louis’ Army life might explain 
the impecuniosity of a man who has 
made millions. 

Two Summers ago when the Ger- 
man lines were holding tightly just 
south of Bologna and just after the 
time Bradley’s men had broken 
through at St. Lo, Joseph Barrow, 
technical sergeant, was touring the 
European war theatres. He arrived 
in Rome at the Marchinese airport 
when the weather was intensely 
hot. 

Louis was accompanied by several 
other first class Negro fighters— 
among them Jackie Wilson—and a 
single officer in charge of salaming 
to the bigger brass. The group put 
on fights and got around dispensing 
cheer and relaxation to soldiers 
even in the foxhole region of the 
forbidding gray and dreary central 
Italian mountains. 

The champion had just come 
from an extensive barn-storming 
foree in England. There he had 
wired to Mike Jacobs for cash and 
had his pockets full. 

After seeing the sights—in awe 
of the Vatican and St. Pietro, 
amused by the Pincio and the Piazza 


d’Espania, bored by buildings of 
lesser legendary aura—Joe Louis 
and his troop did what soldiers 
round the world did if they had 
half a chance. 

The entire troop hired a large 
hotel floor and proceeded with wild 
revels. When the short week-end 
was over, the champ got the bill for 
food (black market), wine and 
lodgings that amounted to about 
$1000. 

The next day the boxing group 
took a plane for the south of Italy, 
planning to work northward from 
the daca d'Italia. In the heel of 
Italy, 15th Air Force bombers were 
striking at the vital nerve center of 
the Nazi war machine—the oil re- 
fineries in Romania, the Balkans and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

It was in the tiny, almost medieval 
hamlet of Manduria that I first met 
the Brown Bomber. We had gone 
north to Taranto to pick him up in 
a beaten ambulance, the only trans- 
portation at our disposal. Louis was 
to make a tour of all the heavy 
bomber wings, putting in an appear- 
ance in a little skit or going a few 
rounds with some likely prospect. 

That first night Louis stayed with 
a Negro guard battalion. In the 
course of festivities, for they wor- 
shiped the champ, the familiar 
clatter of galloping dominoes en- 
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tered the picture. Louis was lured 
into a crap game. He lost $400. 

“The only trouble with the big 
boy,”’ said one of his pugilistic side- 
kicks, “‘is that when he gambles, he 
won't get up unless he’s losing; 
everyone expects it of him.” 

Despite the never-ending rigors 
of travel, Louis in the next few 
days covered every Liberator wing in 
southern Italy. He went miles out 
of the way late at night to appear 
before tiny groups of men who, be- 
cause they were so far out of the 
way, could not come to see the 
champ. The champ went to see 
them. 

He scribbled his name on lire 
notes, on the chalky white exteriors 
of arm casts, on the official station- 
ery of a defunct Italian outfit. He 
chatted with Australians and South 


Africans. He listened to the broken 
speech of Italian children and 
nodded without a suspicion of a 
smile when they told him that Car- 
nera was a great fighter. 

At the time Patton was going 
through France like fire through a 
dry forest, Joe Louis had made a 
series of bets that the war would end 
by the first of September. Came the 
day, and Joe shelled out another 
G-note. 

All this in the space of four days, 
food for free, transportation for 
government, lodging free, yet cham- 
pion Joe Louis, whose lips have yet 
to touch alcohol or nicotine, had 
expended the large sum of $2400 
and was wiring home to liberal Mike 
Jacobs for another advance. 

Even in his boundless generosity 
Joe Louis was a champion. But he’s 
broke today. 


SOME YEARS ago singer Marian Anderson was invited to the 
studio of Jan Sibelius, the great Finnish composer. As she seated 
herself on the divan, he turned to his servant and said: “Serve the 
coffee, please.” 

A few moments later, Miss Anderson sang for him. Sibelius 
listened enraptured. When she had finished, the servant entered 
with the coffee tray. The composer took one look at it and threw 
up his hands in horror. ‘No, no!’ he scolded, “not coffee— 
champagne!” 

E. E. Edgar, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


{ Crooner’s one-man war on hate 
takes a fighting heart 


Condensed from Liberty 


By Paul Gallico 


was a strike of students at 

Froebel High School in Gary, 

Indiana. White boys were 
striking against the presence of Ne- 
groes in their classes. 

Racial tension ran high and there 
was danger of the strike spreading 
to five other high schools in Gary. 
At the invitation of a committee of 
a parents’ group organization and 
the Youth Builders of America, 
Frank Sinatra, the radio and movie 
singer, went to Gary at his own ex- 
pense to talk to the youngsters and 
try to persuade them to go back to 
school. 

On November 3, a brief Associ- 
ated Press story appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune under 
the headline “Plea by Sinatra Fails 
to End Strike in School.” The con- 
cluding paragraphs of the story read 
as follows: 

“Mayor Joseph Finerty told of a 
talk with Mr. Sinatra before the 
singer left the city. The Mayor said 
he gave the singer a ‘dressing down’ 
for some of his remarks at the stu- 
dent meeting. 

“The Mayor said Mr. Sinatra had 
indulged in ‘some personalities.’ He 
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added that he told Mr. Sinatra that 
although his motives were appre- 
ciated, his remarks were ‘most un- 
fortunate,’ and were ‘a disservice to 
the cause and the community.’ ”’ 

Out of the curiosity of an ex- 
newspaperman, I became interested 
in finding out the nature of the re- 
marks that caused the worthy mayor 
to give Mr. Sinatra a “dressing 
down.” I went after the informa- 
tion myself, and later in this story 
I will give it to you. 

But to appreciate the incident you 
first have to know something about 
Sinatra. Not the Sinatra everybody 
knows — the wistful and anemic- 
looking crooner whose mooings into 
a microphone whip teen-agers and 
bobby-soxers into frenzies of hys- 
teria. I mean Citizen Sinatra, 135 
pounds of leather-tough fighting 
man who, singlehanded and at the 
risk of his career, is out in front 
to combat racial bigotry. 

Citizen Sinatra believes in the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights to the point 
where he goes out to fight for them. 
He practices what he preaches. 

Somewhere along the line of 
growing up there came to Citizen 
Sinatra the realization and the 
knowledge that racial hatreds, big- 
otry, and intolerance are as danger- 
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ous to the great republic into which 
he was born as all the military 
might of Germany and Japan that 
was once ranged against us. 

This knowledge might well have 
come to young Sinatra when he was 
a kid at school in Hoboken, and 
the Ku Klux Klan, that vicious 
racket that made millions for the 
cheap crooks who fattened on turn- 
ing Protestant against Catholic and 
Gentile against Jew, came to New 
Jersey. For he saw the fiery cross 
of intolerance - organized - for-profit 
burning against the night sky. 

And he went along with his 
father, then a prizefighter who plied 
his trade in the ring under the name 
of Marty O’Brien, and other Ameri- 
can citizens, armed with baseball 
bats, to drive the Klan out of their 
free little corner of the United States 
of America. And the kid learned 
something about getting out and 
fighting for something that was 
right. 

In the past year Citizen Sinatra 
has again declared war against those 
same vicious elements. He has set 
out to fight them singlehanded, this 
time not with a baseball bat but 
with words, and with the tremen- 
dous power of his prestige and in- 
fluence over youngsters throughout 
the nation. 

The trip to Gary, Indiana, was a 
battle in that fight. Sinatra, accom- 
panied by his friend and manager, 
George Evans, flew out there to try 
to combat the racial tensions that 
brought about the high-school strike. 

But Frankie Boy, it should be 
pointed out, is nobody’s chump, no 
ste ty-eyed idealist setting out to 


July 
preach a crusade purely on an ideal- 
istic basis. Nobody can come through 
a boyhood in Hoboken and gang 
fights around the docks and survive 
without smartening up and acquir- 
ing a practical side. 

Before Sinatra went to speak to 
the 6,000 youngsters in the high- 
school auditorium, he and Evans 
had put in a good deal of time in- 
vestigating the strike, its apparent 
causes, and factors which lay behind 
it. Furthermore, Frank attended a 
briefing luncheon given him by a 
selected group of students at which 
no adults were present and during 
which he learned still more of the 
difficulties of the situation in Gary. 

He learned that he was heading 
into a local political as well as racial 
struggle and that many nationalities 
and “‘isms’’ were involved. And he 
further was led to believe that two 
politicians (adults) were potent and 
moving figures behind the so-called 
schoolboy demonstration. The truth 
or falsity of these allegations lies 
buried in Gary. 

But Sinatra was convinced by 
what he heard, or by proofs that 
were offered, sufficiently to make an 
open attack upon these men a major 
portion of his address to the young- 
sters of Gary. The night of the 
meetirg, the young fellow with the 
supposedly frail physique and gen- 
tle aspect, who has been the butt of 
gibes directed at his slight frame 
and supposedly weak constitution, 
let go with both barrels. 

The mayor was sitting on the plat- 
form behind him when he gave his 
fighting talk to the students of 
Gary’s other high schools, telling 
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them, “It isn’t you kids who want 
this strike, because that isn’t Ameri- 
can. And Gary 7s American. ... 
People who have absolutely nothing 
to do with your strike have taken 
charge of it. What are you going to 
do about it? Are you going to get 
the situation back into your hands?” 

He spoke of the American way of 
equality for all. He told them fur- 
ther that he had heard that only a 
few students from the struck school, 
Froebel High, were in the audito- 
rium that night because of threats 
of bodily harm if they attended. 
“Since when do Americans yield to 
threats he asked. 

Partly the youngsters sat hushed 
at his daring, and at other times the 
hall swayed and rocked with ap- 
plause and cheers and yells for Sina- 
tra. The kids were seeing a new 
kind of soldier, one who had the 
guts to stand up alone, barehanded, 
and battle for the principles of the 
country in which he believed. 

After the meeting, the mayor an- 
grily told Sinatra he had no right 
to accuse the men he named and 
say the things he did. 

The bow-tie bantam bristled right 
back. ‘But I did say them, and I’m 
glad I said them. And I know what 
I was talking about. I’ve got plenty 
of information. Before I came here 
tonight I did enough investigating 
on my own. I said it and I'll go 
right on saying it and no one is go- 
ing to stop me.” 

Later, Sinatra and Evans went to 
the home of the seventeen-year-old 
Froebel High School leader of the 
strike for segregation of white and 
Negro students, to try to persuade 


him to change his attitude. Sinatra 
was impressed with neither the per- 
sonality nor the intelligence of the 
youth, and the meeting only served 
to confirm the singer's conviction 
that an adult group was sparking 
the demonstration. Nevertheless, 
since he had to take a plane to New 
York to fulfill a theatrical engage- 
ment, he invited the youth to come 
to New York with a member of his 
family, at his, Sinatra’s expense, so 
they might have a further chance to 
talk it out. The boy never came. 

Gary was in a seething turmoil 
after the affair, with Sinatra under 
attack from many factions. His 
press in Gary and Chicago follow- 
ing the affair was not good. The 
strikers did not return and his visit 
was pronounced a failure, with 
much space being devoted to the 
mayor's condemnation. And yet one 
important thing was accomplished 
by his visit. The strike did not 
spread to other schools as it had 
threatened to do. 

It has been some time since I 
have heard Sinatra sing over the air, 
and I do not know exactly what 
kind of personality or re-creation of 
him exists in the minds of his teen- 
aged worshipers, although the frail 
look, the boyish bow tie, the wistful 
expression, and the ‘Frankie Boy,” 
suggest that he is something that 
appeals to the mother instinct as 
well as to the romantic side of his 
girl fans. Without wishing to shat- 
ter any illusions, it is my impression 
that his looks are deceiving, as care- 
less parties inclined to shoot off their 
mouths in his presence have discov- 
ered. Sweet little Frankie Boy is one 
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tough, hard-boiled, earthy cookie, 
with—when it is required—a long- 
shoreman’s vocabulary and _ the 
punch of a middleweight. And, lit- 
erally, he seems to be afraid of 
nothing. 

His one-man crusade against in- 
tolerance, however, is something 
else. 

The forces of evil are many and 
powerful, and here the young man 
is genuinely laying his career and 
popularity on the line and courting 
disaster. 

Racial and religious discrimina- 
tion is not something confined to 
any one section of the country. It is 
a sucker racket operated by unscru- 
pulous men for financial or political 
gain, dollars and cents or votes. 
Sinatra can make enemies anywhere 
and everywhere because there is 
hardly any part of this vast land 
where a hate merchant cannot pro- 
mote himself a living by setting 
color against color, race against race, 
and religion against religion. ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor’ can get lip service 
from most of us, but few men who 
preach it militantly can retain uni- 
versal popularity. 

The media by which Sinatra earns 
a living are the radio, the stage, the 
moving pictures, night clubs, and 
the sale of records, all of them tax- 
ing in time and energy. In addition, 
he is the target of appeal for every 
“drive,” charity, or benefit that 
comes along, and you find him in 
all of them. 

Withal he has found the time and 
the strength to earn eight awards, 
cups, plaques, and citations from 
enlightened educational groups for 
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his work in combating racial hatred, 
bigotry, and intolerance. He has 
talked to youth congresses and ral- 
lies and forums by the dozens, and 
he will take the time and the trou- 
ble to sit down with just one kid 
who has a wrong slant and try and 
reason it out with him. And he is 
just warming up to the fight. 

Citizen Sinatra talks to the 
younger generation, but through 
them obliquely to their parents and 
the professional hatemongers of the 
present generation who have done 
the damage, when he says in open 
meeting, addressing his bobby-sox 
fans: ‘What a lot I didn’t know 
when I was in school! I was getting 
a pushing around and didn’t even 
know why. Me—the Brain! But 
now I know why when I was going 
to school over in Jersey a bunch of 
guys threw rocks at me and called 
me a little Dago. I know a lot of 
things now. I know why they used 
to call the Jewish kids in the neigh- 
borhood ‘kikes’ and ‘sheenies’ and 
the colored kids ‘niggers’. That was 
so wrong. Because kids don’t draw 
color lines; kids don’t discriminate 
and hate. And if they don’t do these 
things when they are very young, 
then somewhere along the line in 
their homes or on the streets, at the 
hands of their parents or profes- 
sional baiters and haters, someone 
teaches them differently. You can 
fight hatred and discrimination in 
the street, in the classroom, and in 
your home if you know what is fair 
and right and speak out.” 

It is difficult enough for a profes- 
sional educator to fight the dark 
forces of prejudice. This line com- 
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ing from a man who lives in the 
public eye and by public favor is 
sheer dynamite and can explode in 
his face at any moment. If the kid 
had even the faintest touch of geezer 
in him he wouldn’t touch the sub- 
ject with a twenty-foot pole. 

He talks ad lib and without a 
script and can keep going from one 
to two hours on the subject of tol- 
erance and the simple equality and 
brotherhood of man, because it 
comes from his heart and his con- 
victions, backed by the wonderful 
pride of being born a free American 
with the right to say his say as long 
as there is breath left in his body. 

Who is for him? First of all, 
there is the coming generation, some 
two million kids who belong to 
Sinatra fan clubs. For them the sun 
rises and sets in Frankie Boy. Five 
years from now they will be voting. 
Another Bilbo or Rankin may arise 
to mouth ‘“‘Dago” and “kike,” to 
swap hatred for votes from the big- 
oted, and it is hoped those voters 
will snow them under at the polls 
for talking heresy against a clean 
heart. 

Decent, thinking people who love 
their country and the principles on 
which its government is founded 
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are for him. And there are parents 
who are for him, too, men and 
women who have been shamed out 
of the mouths of their own young- 
sters, and who have begun to write 
him letters thanking him for the 
influence he has exerted over their 
children. 

And finally I’m for him. I love 
a salty, gutty, crazy kid with a fight- 
ing heart whether he goes to the 
wars in a battle tunic or a bow tie. 
Men who unselfishly fight the good 
fight warm the ticker. 

But I love a man who faces up to 
his responsibilities, too, especially 
when he doesn’t have to do so; 
when, should he look the other way 
in the presence of evil, or just not 
look at all, no one would even know 
it or notice it. My boy was doing 
all right for himself just going 
along singing his songs and mooing 
his microphone moos, and nobody 
had the rap out for him. He went 
and picked this magnificent fight all 
by himself because of where he had 
been born and what he was and 
what this marvelous nation had let 
him become, and its gifts to him of 
the good things of life. You may 
join me, if you like, in a salute to 
Citizen Sinatra! 


COUNT BASIE, the famous musician, is playing it safe. Having 
written a campaign song for Harold Stassen for 1948 called 
Stumpin’ for Stassen, he also penned one entitled Truckin’ for 


Truman. 


Lawrence Singer, Pageant 
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N THE new One World men are attempting to build around the 

earth, the colored peoples of today have a new solidarity of common 

interest and faith. Negro Americans have gained a new pride in 

their brothers of color overseas and are increasingly taking part in 
the world battle to free all peoples from the shackles of imperialism. Un- 
fortunately knowledge of men of color in other lands has not kept pace 
with the heightened interest in liberty for Negroes in Africa and the Indies, 
both East and West. 

Here is a quiz to test your know-how on Negroes in other corners of the 
globe. Imagine you are making a world tour of countries with Negro in- 
habitants and your plane makes a forced landing in one of the following 
countries. What language would you speak? Idea is to match the country 
with the language. Ten right and you're a proven philologist. See an- 
swers on inside back cover. 


1. Liberia—A. Dutch 6. Jamaica—F. Zulu 

2. Ethiopia—B. English 7. Mozambique—G. Hausa 

3. Zanzibar—C., Spanish 8. South Africa—H. Kru 

4. Nigeria—D. Amharic’ 9. Surinam—I. Swahili 

5. Martinique—E. Portuguese 10. Dominican Republic—J. French 


Once you've landed, you'll want to know who owns what country so try 
your hand on this colonial quiz. Match the mother country with the col- 
ony it owns. Get eight correct for a clean sweep and your name must be 
Rand McNally. Answers still on inside back cover. 


11. Trinidad—kK. Portugal 15. Congo—O. Italy 
12. Cameroons—L. U.S.A. 16. Eritrea—P. Spain 
13. Angola—M. France 17. Timor—Q. England 


14. Virgin Islands—N. Belgium 18. Rio De Oro—R. Netherlands 
Your plane is about to take off and you'd like to take along the one 
product that is the big export of the country where your plane has been 
downed. What would you take from what country? Geet all of these right 
and you're set for a job with A&P. Inside back cover has the answers. 


19. Gold Coast—S. Rum 24. Ethiopia—X. Uranium 

20. Nigeria—T. Asphalt 25. Trinidad—Y. Cloves 

21. Liberia—U. Hides 26. Belgian Congo—Z. Rubber 
22. Jamaica—V. Sisal 27. Zanzibar—AA. Ivory 

23. Haiti—W. Gold 28. Transvaal—BB. Cocoa 
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{ An America torn by intolerance cannot hope 
to be influential in world affairs no matter how “big” it is 


Ideal Work? 


By Raymond Massey | 


N AMERICAN army of- 
Al ficer was being conducted on 

a tour of the Moscow sub- 

way by a Russian guide. 
“These walls,’ he said in a deep 
guttural tone, “‘are made of titles 
from the mines at Irkutz.”’ 

“That's fine,” acknowledged the 
officer, ‘but I should like to see your 
trains.” 

The Russian glared at him, 
marched on and stopped at a row of 
statues of Red heroes. ‘These beau- 
tiful busts are made from marble 
from the mines at Nougorod,” he 
said. 

“But what about your trains,” the 
officer again inquired. 

When the Russian pointed with 
pride to the shining escalators made 
from timber felled in the steppes 
and was again asked, ‘‘What about 
your trains,” he turned to the 
American and with great indigna- 
tion said: 

“And what about your Negroes 
in the South?” 

It matters very much, right now 
what the rest of the world thinks of 
us and our way of doing things— 


RAYMOND MASSEY is the great 
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especially ‘‘about your Negroes in 
the South.” 

Are we to be just “big”—or are 
we to be big and important. A na- 
tion torn by intolerance, racial or 
religious discriminations, cannot 
hope to be very influential, however 
“big” it may be. 

We must carry weight, as a na- 
tion, when we speak up. The 
“shooting war” is over, so at this 
time we don’t “speak-up” with 
guns. We speak up with ideas— 
and with proof of how we've made 
these ideas work. 

We stand before the world say- 
ing: “Look, We feel this way. We 
do it this way. It works—as you 
have recent reason to know. Try 
it our way.” 

We even add “please!” 

It was the combined efforts of all 
of the people of the United States 
of America that made our present 
state of “non-shooting’’ possible. 
Catholic and Jew and Methodist, 
Negro, White and Nisei, rich man, 
poor man, man and woman, but 
and we won. And the minute 
Americans all—we were United, 
somebody gets the idea we are too 
disunited to do it again, listen for 
the shooting. 

Anything that gives anybody the 
notion that we are hypocrites, that 
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our house is in disorder, that we 
don’t give minorities a square deal 
at home, but plead righteously, in 
frock coats, for minorities abroad— 
that weakens us in our world posi- 
tion. 

There are those who say, ‘This 
is no time to be dragging up racial 
problems at home. We have a big- 
ger job—an international job.” 

These same people, approached at 
any time, could find any number of 
political and economic excuses for 
ducking their own house-cleaning. 
For these people there is vo time 
that is the right time. 

But our international prestige is 
in a large sense dependent upon our 
ability to deal with our national af- 
fairs. 

One of these affairs is the treat- 
ment we accord our 13 million 
American Negroes. Lip-service to 
“the cause’ doesn’t get by any more. 

As an actor, I have to know the 
value of words. It is my business 
to know what words in a phrase in a 
sentence in a paragraph are going 
to have meaning to my listeners. 

For goodness sake, let us phrase 
this project properly! Let us not 
keep talking of a ‘Negro problem!” 

The importance of the connota- 
tions of phrases cannot be over- 
stated. Let us say that we—every- 
body—have a ‘‘problem’’—and it is 
a problem which involves the en- 
tire one hundred and thirty-five mil- 
lion people who make up this na- 
tion. Let us try our hardest to re- 
mind our fellow-Americans that 
now is the time to “fish or cut bait.” 
Let us put our own house in order. 
Let us do it, not as “Lady Bounti- 
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ful,” but as self-respecting Ameri- 
cans recognizing the human dignity 
of the people we are trying to help, 

The Negroes who went to war 
have returned to America more 
aware than ever before of the racial 
intolerance at home. There are 
750,000 of them. Many of them 
served overseas, and have returned 
home to South or North only to be 
stripped of the inherent dignity of 
all men, which they were accorded 
by those people throughout Europe 
and Asia who do not know racial 
intolerance. 

Here is a large group of Ameri- 
can citizens—who can contribute 
wealth to our culture, our profes- 
sions, our national life. 

They also are a potential minority 
for disruptions and destructions. 

As an actor I belong to a union, 
and it’s called Actors Equity. Last 
year some group interested in get- 
ting the Negro record straight called 
up Equity and asked who was the 
first Negro member. 

Nobody could answer that ques- 
tion! Nobody évew. It wasn’t on 
record. We, in our profession, have 
never been classified as Negro or 
white, Protestant or Catholic or Jew 
or Holy Roller. And we manage 
to get on with one another, as peo- 
ple. It works! We have good peo- 
ple and bad people. We try to slap 
down the bad ones and we honor 
the good ones, but we can’t tell off- 
hand who is black and who is white. 
You see, it can be done! 

Abraham Lincoln was a very ar- 
ticulate man, and he lost no oppor- 
tunity to state and restate the funda- 
mental principle upon which our 
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country was founded: 

“All men are created equal.” 

He lived by this. He fought a 
bitter war—and won—so that it 
should prevail. 

We pay lip service to it today. 

To our shame, large numbers of 
Americans are quite prepared to 
qualify that moral principle in the 
cause of “practicality,” in the in- 
terest of ‘temporary expediency.” 

We are unanimous and loud- 
mouthed to proclaim: ‘All native- 
born white Americans of Nordic 
ancestry are without question to 
have equal rights.” 

This is not Mr. Lincoln’s idea. 

What are we going to do? 

How are we going to make our 
might felt, at home and before the 
world? Because, like it or not, we 
have to stand up and be counted. 
We have to, because our men, black 
and white died, and it’s up to us to 
see to it that their death makes 
sense, 
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Do we mean “all white native- 
born Americans are equal?” 

Do we know that much more than 
the men who gave us our greatness? 

Or do we stand for and work for 
the decency and dignity of all men. 

Now as never before—when we 
stand in the spotlight of the world 
—the mind and heart of every 
American must in all circumstances 
and at whatever cost be pledged to 
the great moral principle of giving 
every man an equal chance. 

What we are really talking about 
is our impatience with more than 
150 years of inadequacy in making 
our Bill of Rights come true for all 
of our citizens! 

We live in times when Inade- 
quacy about Democracy is a stupid 
luxury which we cannot any longer 
afford. We cannot afford it as hu- 
man beings. We cannot afford it as 
one of the great nations of the 
world, 


They Coat Degrade Douglass 


WHILE TRAVELING through Pennsylvania, Frederick Doug- 
lass was forced to ride in a baggage car because of his color. Some 
of the white passengers who knew him went into the baggage car to 


console him and remarked: 


“I am sorry, Mr. Douglass, that you have been degraded in this 


manner.” 


Douglass straightened himself up, and said, “They cannot degrade 
Frederick Douglass. The soul that is within me no man can degrade.” 


Gladys Glad 


COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Onward Christian Soldiers. In 
Thibodaux, Louisiana, deputies 
armed to the teeth halted a softball 
game between nine visiting priests 
and colored members of St. Luke’s 
Catholic Church because the town 
frowns on athletic competition be- 
tween the races. 

Call For Dr. Crow. In Tang- 
mere, Sussex, England, a white girl 
who came to visit two Negro airmen 
from the West Indies at the R.A.F. 
hospital was barred from seeing the 
men because her visit would “lower 
white prestige.” 

Double-Barreled Ban. In Wil- 
mington, Delaware, a Negro actor 
in a Broadway-bound play was 
barred from the local DuPont Hotel 
where the white members of the 
company were staying. One of the 
principals declared that what was 
good enough for Negroes was good 
enough for him and went with the 
Negro actor to a colored hotel. He 
was told whites were not permitted 
and had to spend the night sleeping 
on a sofa in the DuPont. 

Hex on Sex. In South Africa, 
censors cut out closeups of white 
bathing beauties in movies or ear- 
mark them “for white only’’ be- 
cause they believe the pictures will 
incite natives to attack white wom- 
en. 
In The Shadow Of The White 
House. In Washington, D. C., the 
U. S. Employment Service had a 
sign posted in one of its information 
windows reading: ‘For white only.” 
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Where Only Elite Meet To Eat. 
In Bloomington, Indiana, a picture 
of Negro and white students eating 
luncheon together was censored and 
taken out of the annual Indiana 
University yearbook, The Arbutus, 

Move By Sixty. In Columbus, 
Ohio, a judge ruled that a Negro 
minister could buy property in an 
area covered in a restrictive covenant 
but could not move in until 1960 
when the covenant expires. 

Making The Crime Fit The 
Punishment. In Indianola, Missis- 
sippi, a Negro was electrocuted be- 
cause of “rape” of a white woman _ 
although the woman refused to 
testify in court and admitted a four- 
year courtship with him. 

Smile Versus Grin. In New 
York City, a textbook used in public 
school biology classes says that the 
facial muscles of Negroes are so 
coarse that the Negro cannot smile, 
as the white race can, but must grin. 

There’s Safety In No Color. 
In Lagos, Nigeria, a Scottish woman 
married to a Negro related to local 
residents her experiences with color 
discrimination in England during 
the war, revealed that she was ad- 
mitted to air raid shelters but her 
husband was turned away because 
of his color. 

Where Brotherly Love Ends. ° 
In Philadelphia, Pa., Negro mem- 
bers of the New York University 
track team were barred at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel and_ their 
white teammates admitted. 


{ Great stage comedian Bert Williams 
was a great family man at home 


Life With Uncle Eggs 


Condensed from Chicago Sun Book Week 


By Lloyd Lewis 


HE THREE little girls, away 

} up on the third floor of the 
mansion, slept lightly for they 

never knew when a low whis- 

tle would wind up the staircase and 
a musical male voice would whisper, 
“Any young ladies up there like a 
lobster supper with a gentleman?” 

They would whisper back, “Yes,” 
tiptoe back to their rooms, get 
dressed and then slide noiselessly 
down the banister so as not to 
awaken their aunt on the second 
floor. In the big dining room their 
Uncle “Eggs” would be setting out 
lobster salad and certain crisp rolls 
which he said he could get nowhere 
but at Rector’s this late at night after 
the Follies was over. 

They would eat and talk till two, 
three o'clock, hushing each other 
when the girls giggled too loud, for 
their Uncle ‘‘Eggs” was a very funny 
man and could make anybody laugh 
when he wanted. 

Yes, he was a very funny man, in- 
deed. 

He was Bert Williams, the finest 
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musical comedy artist I have seen in 
30 years of theater-going. Funny as 
could be and sad, too, yet he never 
was as sad as he could have been had 
his great dramatic ability been given 
free rein. Always he impersonated 
lugubrious Negro rustics or porters 
or preachers on the stage, whereas in 
private life he was a well-read and 
affluent gentleman, so proud of his 
British birth that he never became an 
American citizen. His three nieces 
and the people in the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies where he starred so long called 
him “Eggs” because his firm name 
was Egbert—Egbert Austin Wil- 
liams, a name that became him as a 
Bahama-born grandson of a Danish 
fruit-grower. 

When he sang to the three nieces 
that he had brought to his New 
York home in 1913 when their 
mother, his wife’s sister, died in 
Chicago, it was in a light, sweet 
baritone, a voice theater audiences 
never heard. And when the little 
nieces would ask him why he didn’t 
sing this beautiful way on the stage 
instead of just croaking away down, 
he’d answer, ‘Now, you don’t think 
I'd lose my trade mark just because 
some sentimental women asked me 
to?” 

One of these nieces Mrs. Char- 
lotte Tyler was telling these things 
about him the other day while she 
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did her work cataloguing songs at 
the Newberry Library in Chicago. 
She said he’d sing to his nieces by 
the hour, sitting crossways of the 
grand piano stool in the music room 
of the big house he had at 2309 
Seventh avenue, New York. He'd 
be working out melodies for the 
songs which made him one of the 
highest salaried and best-loved stars 
of the American stage—songs like 
Nobody, Jonah Man and When the 
Moon Shines on the Moonshine So 
Merrily. Only occasionally did he 
write the words; he had collabor- 
ators for that, but the music, the al- 
most unheard shadows of melody 
which stole along behind the sepul- 
chral bass with which he talked off 
his songs—the music was his. 

And many a time the three nieces 
would half awaken late at night and 
hear him at the piano, all alone 
downstairs there fingering tunes till 
dawn, and they'd slip back into 
sleep feeling very warm and safe 
and wonderful. 

“Life with Uncle ‘Eggs’ was won- 
derful all the time,’” Mrs. Tyler re- 
members. “It was like living with 
Santa Claus. He never raised his 
voice; he was never angry. Always 
there were presents, but sometimes 
during the day he'd sit down with 
us in his library—he had a big li- 
brary with lots of fine bindings— 
and he’d read to us—serious books, 
things he thought would be good 
for us. We had to be good in school 
to please him. He always carried a 
book in his pocket ; I remember him 
wearing out a copy of The Ru- 
baiyat.” 

Bert Williams had good grades in 
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gtammar and high school himself, 
in Los Angeles where he grew up, 
Mrs. Tyler has his report card in 
the seventh grade with everything 
marked ‘‘Excellent.’’ He had had a 
happy boyhood, she recalls, and 
wanted his orphaned nieces to be 
happy, too. 

‘He would tell us about his fa- 
ther,” she says, “Frederick Wil- 
liams, son of the Danish orange 
grower of the West Indies and Sarah 
Moncur of mixed Danish, French 
and Negro blood.” Frederick was, 
as Mrs. Tyler heard, “a fair man 
with red hair and Buffalo Bill 
moustaches who got mad when his 
boy Bert quit high school at 16 to 
get a job barking with a medicine 
show.” 

Trailing his boy he found him, 
hid behind a tree listening to the 
long-legged, long-armed kid “‘spiel” 
from a platform, then edged up and 
told him to come home. But the boy, 
even then a mesmerizing talker, gave 
his father such a story about the 
show inside that the parent smooth- 
ed down his red hair, went in—and 
was lost. His boy had sung well in 
the Episcopalian choir, but he never 
knew he was funny, too. So Father 
Williams told his boy to go ahead. 

This must have been in 1892 for 
Williams had several seasons of 
minstrel work before joining 
George Walker, the cake-walking, 
resplendent dude, in 1895—a part- 
nership which carried them in their 
all-colored extravaganza, In Da- 
homey, all over America and to 
London where as the climax of an 
eight months’ run they appeared by 
command at Buckingham Palace, 
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as Mrs. Tyler remembers, ‘for the 
birthday party of the Prince of 
Wales, who’s now married to Mrs. 
Windsor.” 

In Dahomey and Bandanna 
Land made both Williams and 
Walker rich men, and after Walker 
died in 1909, Williams went into 
vaudeville at $2,000 a week till 
Florenz Ziegfeld starred him in the 
Follies at $62,400 a year no matter 
how long or short the show ran. 
“This,” says Mrs. Tyler, “lasted 12 
years with no signed contract be- 
tween them—just their word.” 

The great house which Uncle 
“Eggs” gave his wife for a birthday 
present was almost too elegant for 
him, well-dresed and always be- 
caned man though he was. 

‘My aunt wouldn’t let him smoke 
in the house, too many ashes,” says 
Mrs. Tyler, “and she wouldn't let 
him have a dog.” 

Once she recalls, he did bring 
home a toy bulldog, “Snowball,” 
anyway and when he'd come in for 
dinner “he'd pick up the little thing 
and ask it, ‘Did they mistreat you 
today?’ and Snowball would whine 
back at him. He'd keep right on, 
‘Did they lock you up in the cellar?’ 
and the dog would lift its face to 
him and whine, and ‘Did they starve 
you?’ and it would answer. 

“One day when they were going 
through their routine, my aunt broke 
out, ‘That dog’s a damn liar!’”’ 

If Bert Williams had been a white 
man, all the details about his private 
life would have been published and 
republished during that long span 
between 1895 and 1924 when the 
public crowded theaters to hear him 
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intone, in side-splitting tones of de- 
jection, songs and stories describ- 
ing his misadventures with cats, 
poker, bad luck, fright and liquor. 

“As a boy in California,” says 
Mrs. Tyler, “he had to learn the art 
of makeup when he went off with 
minstrel shows, for he was really 
fair, with soft, gently waving hair 
and looked like a Frenchman. His 
blood was French, Negro and Dan- 
ish—more Danish than anything. 
He got to be expert at ‘blacking up’ 
but said it was harder than it looked. 
I know he'd tell about how hard it 
was to get just the right makeup on 
Eddie Cantor, when Eddie was a 
young singer in the Follies and de- 
cided to go in for burnt-cork.” 

Bert Williams wasn’t much for 
talking to women other than his 
wife, his three nieces, whom he 
reared, and a group of middle-aged 
women who called themselves ‘The 
Follies Mothers’ Club.” 

“That was a group of women 
who had daughters in Ziegfeld’s 
Follies and who sort of banded 
together to protect their daughters 
from the ‘stage-door Johnnies,’ ” 
says Mrs. Tyler. “Now they'd be 
called ‘wolves.’ It was about this 
that the mothers would talk to my 
uncle. They thought Bert Williams, 
as star of the show, and kindly as 
he was, was somebody they could 
be confidential with. They thought 
he'd have ways of getting a line on 
the stage-door Johnnies, since the 
stage hands, doormen, actors, mana- 
gets and box-office boys were con- 
fidential with him, and he’d get all 
the facts and tell them straight. 

“But outside of those mothers and 
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his own family, he was a man’s man. 
My, how he liked to talk to men. 
He'd stand, leaning on his cane, at 
135th and Lexington avenue in 
New York, not far from his home, 
talking to friends. He'd say that all 
he ever knew about the Southern 
Negro whom he played on the stage, 
he picked up just listening at 135th 
and Lexington. Born in the Ba- 
hamas and raised in Los Angeles, 
he’d never seen those Deep South 
preachers or plughat poker players 
he impersonated.” 

Considering how perfect was 
Williams’ pantomime in his famous 
solo ‘‘poker game,” it is surprising 
to learn that he didn’t like cards, but 
got his material from watching other 
men lose, 

Wealthy from his young man- 
hood when in the middle 1890s he 
and George Walker struck it rich 
with their all-colored musical com- 
edies, Williams had to acquire by 
observation the comic actions and 
inflections of the Negro who did 
servile tasks and who shuffled lazily 
away from toil—the stock low-com- 
edy stage character which was in its 
time as standardized as the little be- 
derbied Jew peddler and the sput- 
tering Dutch butcher and the bellig- 
erent Irish “Mick,” and the broken- 
tongued, banana-selling ‘“‘Dago.” 

“My uncle was very fond of 
George Walker,’ Mrs. Tyler says, 
“although George bought diamonds 
all the time while Uncle Eggs 
bought one a year for his wife. I've 
heard him tell how funny George 
was and how as a boy in Topeka, 
Kas., George told his grandmother, 


who raised him, how bright he was 
in school—got 100 in everything 
except arithmetic and in that he got 
600! The grandmother, good ig- 
norant old soul, told it all over 
Topeka.”’ 

An Episcopalian all his life, Bert 
Williams was always attracted by 
the Jewish faith. Mrs. Tyler says, 
“He learned to read and speak 
Yiddish. He'd go to synagogues 
some times and come home and dis- 
cuss with us what the rabbi had said 
or how the singing had sounded.” 

Mrs. Tyler’s first memory of Bert 
Williams is that of his coming to 
her mother’s house at 55th and Cot- 
tage Grove in Chicago to court her 
aunt, Charlotte Johnson: 

“After they were married in 
1897, he'd give us girls $10 in gold 
for every cake or every plate of bis- 
cuits we'd bake him, and he'd give 
us $100 apiece in gold at Christmas, 
but this first time he came courting 
he had on high brown patent leather 
shoes that hurt him awful. We 
talked him into taking them off and 
when he started home he couldn't 
get them on, so he walked off in his 
sox, his shoes in one hand and his 
cane in the other, and went up the 
Elevated steps and gave the shoes 
to a man who said they'd fit him; 
and then he rode on down to the 
Loop and walked over to the Sher- 
man Hotel, where he stayed, and 
went right in through the lobby in 
his sox. 

“The next evening he told it so 
funny, we little girls laughed for 
three days and nights.” 


{ Former First Lady answers freely and frankly 
questions on her beliefs on the race question 


I You Ask Me 


Condensed from the book, “If You Ask Me” 
By Eleanor Roosevelt 


KATHERINE F. LENROOT 
Chief of Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor 

q In one of bis many thought-pro- 

voking speeches about children, 

President Roosevelt remarked: "We 

must look at our civilization through 

the eyes of children.” Will you not 
elaborate on that thought, giving us 
your idea of what changes in na- 
tional policies might result if we 
did this? 


HILDREN are, of course, free 
r from prejudice. They are also 

free from the conventionali- 

ties and the hold which cus- 
tom and tradition will lay upon 
them as they grow older. They are 
able to accept new ideas more easily 
and they adjust to new conditions 
far better than older people. For 
that reason I think my husband felt 
that if we could look upon the uni- 
verse through the eyes of children, 
wiping out what tradition and cus- 
tom had fastened on us in the way 
of habit and prejudice, we might 
find new solutions for old prob- 
lems and accept new problems and 
solve them with greater ease. 


F. D. PATTERSON 
President of Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama 
q| The position of Negroes in Amer- 
ica has been much improved over 


the past decade. This has come as 
a result of a national administration 
which has insisted upon improve- 
ment of the general welfare. The 
war effort with its necessity for the 
total mobilization of the nation’s 
strength has helped to promote the 
enhancement of the Negro’s posi- 
tion as a participating citizen. 

What may Negroes do to pre- 
serve the gains made and to con- 
tinue the trend toward a fully pare 
ticipating citizenship? 

What attitudes and actions now 
taken by Negroes do you regard as 
unwise? 

I think the Negroes have a very 
great responsibility to seize every 
opportunity that comes to them and 
excel in the work which they have 
an opportunity to do. I think they 
should, by every peaceful means 
possible, push for their rights which 
are the heritage of every citizen in 
a democracy, but I think they have 
to be patient and try to avoid riot- 
ing and bloodshed. 

The actions taken today by Ne- 
groes that I think are unwise are 
the type of rather irresponsible and 
inflammatory articles which one 
sometimes reads in the Negro press 
and little discourtesies which some 
of us can easily understand and ex- 
cuse, but which the people who are 
unsympathetic and against the Ne- 
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gro can use against the whole race. 

For instance, I have been told 
that in crowds some Negroes jostle 
and push their neighbors on pur- 
pose, just for the sake of feeling 
superior. I do not think this is al- 
ways true, though I think it occa- 
sionally happens and the more it 
can be avoided the better, because 
good manners and consideration for 
others are important to all human 
relations and no one can afford to 
ignore them. 


KATHERINE F. LENROOT 
Chief of Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor 

q What can children do to create 

greater race tolerance among adults? 
The only thing that children can 

do is to try to prevent the preju- 
dices of adults from changing their 
own free point,of view. As they 
are usually not conscious of the fact 
that they have no prejudice, this is 
rather difficult for them to do con- 
sciously. Since the schools now usu- 
ally have programs, however, on 
this subject, the children will prob- 
ably be able to carry home many 
things to their parents which may 
eventually change the adult point of 
view. 


ADELAIDE HAWLEY 
Radio and newsree! commentator 

q Will you please clear up some of 
the misunderstanding which exists 
about your interest in the cause of 
the Negro race? Many people think, 
for instance, that you have tried to 
force white people in the South to 
accept your Negro friends socially. 
I have been told, however, that you 
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July 
believe in a moderate and tactful 
course always. Is this true? 

I have never believed in forcing 
anyone to do things which they were 
not convinced that they wanted to 
do or should do. I have never tried 
to force any of my friends of any 
race on anyone. I believe that I am 
obligated to do what I think is right, 
and that is the same obligation un- 
der which all people should live. 


q Do you think that anti-racial out- 
bursts should be played up or down 
in the press? 

I do not think anything which is 
news should be played up or played 
down. I think facts should be 
given, but biased stories should 
never be written. 


q 1 don’t mean to be rude, but do 
you have colored blood in your fam- 
ily, as you seem to derive so much 
pleasure from associating with col- 
ored folks? Would you approve of 
one of your children having as a 
most intimate friend a colored per- 
son? 

I only know about all my ances- 
tors as far back as their arrival in 
this country, but I do know in cer- 
tain cases where they came from and 
where they lived before coming 
here. 

I haven't as yet discovered dur- 
ing that period any colored blood, 
but, of course, if any of us go back 
far enough, I suppose we can find 
that we all stem from the same be- 
ginnings. I have no feeling that 
the colored race is inferior to the 
white race. Given the same oppor- 
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tunities over several generations, 
they have produced artists, scien- 
tists, educators, and many valuable 
citizens. I would certainly have no 
objection if a child of mine chose 
a friend among the peoples of any 
race, regardless of color or creed. 


q Negro women all over the coun- 
try are forming Eleanor Roosevelt 
clubs and demanding high wages 
and short hours. What will the 
average working woman do when 
servants demand almost as much 
wages as She makes? 

The average working woman does 
not as a rule have servants. I did 
not know that Negro women were 
forming Eleanor Roosevelt clubs. I 
would regret it exceedingly, because 
I think, instead of forming clubs of 
that kind, they should enter a union 
and make their household work a 
profession. They should then re- 
ceive adequate wages and live up to 
the same standards as other people 
engaged in domestic work. 

Domestic work in the past, partic- 
ularly in the case of Negro women, 
has been in certain parts of the 
country a very low-paid occupation, 
and the standards of work have very 
often been low. The two should 
change together. No one should be 
asked to work in other people’s 
homes for the three to five dollars 
a week which in some places has 
been the prevailing wage. No per- 
son engaging domestic workers 
should have to put up with the kind 
of work which some people, both 
white and colored, do. For this 
work people should be trained and 


then, very often, one hour's work 
would be worth five or six by an 
unskilled worker. 

I do think that a union of do- 
mestic workers must have flexible 
rules, since every household has its 
own particular needs. Certain 
standards undoubtedly could be set 
up, however, and I think employers 
probably need education as much as 
the employees in many cases. I 
have worked on committees for 
many years, which have been con- 
cerned not only with the wages and 
hours of domestic employees, but 
also with the standards of work in 
the homes. I think the consensus 
in most of these groups has been 
that education is needed by the em- 
ployer as well as by the employee. 


Q What is the best thing to do 
when people you meet casually—say 
a taxicab driver or an office recep- 
tionist—make violently prejudiced 
(and untrue) remarks about a mi- 
nority race? Usually I just keep my 
mouth shut. But is this really right? 
It seems to me that perhaps in kee p- 
ing silent I am actually condoning 
these vicious remarks. 

I rather think the time has come 
when keeping silent, if other peo- 
ple say things of which you cannot 
approve, is an escape from doing 
something disagreeable. Everyone 
has a right to his own opinion and 
to state it, therefore I do not think 
one should be heated or angry over 
what other people say; but if si- 
lence seems to give approval, then 
remaining silent is cowardly. I 
think one should say, “I have evi- 
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dently had different experiences 
from what you have had, and I find 
on the whole that thus and so seems 
true.” It may lead to an argument 
and it may require restraint and 
patience on both sides, but it will 
often clear up misconceptions and 
show that there are two points of 
view, and that it is possible to dis- 
cuss questions on a reasonable basis 
even when feelings are involved as 
well as facts. 


q Do the Four Freedoms mean free- 
dom only for white men, or freedom 
for the yellow, brown, and black 
races as well? 

I should think the Four Freedoms 
meant freedom for all human beings 
throughout the world. It is ob- 
vious that freedom is always con- 
ditioned by the amount of ability 
an individual has to govern him- 
self, but that is a question of time 
and the opportunity given for de- 
velopment, and the basic freedoms 
apply to all in exactly the same way. 


q Do you think that it is wise to 
teach children that all men are cre- 
ated equal? 

It is wise, I think, to teach chil- 
dren that intrinsically every human 
being has the same value before his 
Maker, but that the moment a child 
enters the world he is conditioned 
by his surroundings and that, there- 
fore, there is inequality of opportu- 
nity and of development. There- 
fore, we as individuals should al- 
ways try to recognize the actual 
worth of a human being as such 


July 
and, where opportunities have not 
been present, make allowances and 
work toward a world where every 
individual may have the chance to 
develop his abilities to the greatest 
possible extent. 


q What do you think the average 
person, white and black, can do to 
promote better understanding be- 
tween the two races? 

I think that for all of us the first 
and most important thing is to face 
ourselves and our own prejudices 
and decide what we feel. Next I 
think we should analyze whether 
what we feel is justified or not jus- 
tified. If we feel it is not justi- 
fied, either for personal or public 
reasons, then I think we should de- 
cide, taking into consideration our 
personal situation and the situation 
of our community, what are the 
ways in which we can help promote 
good feeling in our community. 
Sometimes it is unwise to move too 
fast. It is always wise, I think, if 
you feel something is wrong, to try 
to stand up for what you believe is 
right. 


q Do you believe that complete ra- 
cial equality will ever be achieved? 
If so, how? 

I do not know quite what you 
mean by complete racial equality. 
If you mean respect for the indi- 
vidual and equality as a citizen and 
in all social contacts, regardless of 
what race or creed you may belong 
to, I certainly expect it can be 
achieved, as we achieve a more pet- 
fect democracy and live up to our 
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religious beliefs. The same God 
created all human beings and He 
certainly never intended that we 
should have less respect for any one 
of His creatures than for another. 
If we believe in religious teaching 
and in a real democracy, we shall 
give equal respect to human beings, 
and equal opportunity to live freely 
and participate in community life 
to every human being. 


q How would you feel if you were 
a colored woman and your sweet- 
heart had been inducted into the 
Army and he was even refused a 
decent seat in a movie house on 
camp grounds, because he was a 
Negro? 

I think if I were a colored woman 
and faced the situation which you 
describe I should feel deeply resent- 
ful. There are many things in our 
democracy which are not as yet 
democratic, but I think if I were 
either a colored soldier or his sweet- 
heart, I should try to remember 
how far my race has come in some 
seventy-odd years. The change is 
very great and, hard as the present 
seems, there is much already for 
which to be thankful, and the prog- 
ress will probably accelerate as time 
goes on. 


q What did you mean when you 
wrote an Alabama housewife re- 
cently that you had never advocated 
“social” equality for Negroes? 

I meant that it is impossible to 
advocate social equality for anyone. 
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Social equality is a personal rela- 
tionship. You or I can associate 
with anyone we like, and when we 
do, we associate as friends and 
equals, but you cannot “advocate” 
that for anybody. 


q Do you mean by “racial equality” 
intermarrying of the races? 

Not of necessity. Marriage is an 
individual thing and each person 
must decide for himself. Equality 
of the races, however, can be es- 
tablished whether individuals de- 
sire to marry or not. There must 
be equality before the law, equality 
of education, equal opportunity to 
obtain a job according to one’s abil- 
ity and training, and equality of 
participation in self-government. 


q Would you vote for a Negro for 
President, or do you think opportu- 
nities for Negroes should be lim- 
ited? 

Any citizen of the United States 
with proper qualifications should be 
eligible for any public office. The 
person for whom one casts one’s 
vote for any office should not be con- 
sidered because of race or creed, but 
on his or her qualifications for the 
job, and his or her value as a leader 
of the people of the country as a 
whole. No one should be consid- 


ered who could not command the 
support of a majority of the people 
of the country, because as a leader 
he could accomplish nothing con- 
structive. 


A WOMAN inquired of a Negro 
porter the time of the train to Chicago. 
She then went to a white man and asked 
him. 

The porter went to the white man 
afterwards and said, with a smile, “Per- 
haps she will believe it, now she has got 
it in black and white.” 

Gladys Greene 


THE SAILOR was on shore leave and 
happy because he had found a girl as 
affectionate as he. His joy was dimmed, 
however, for a policeman had forbidden 
spooning in the park, and his girl would 
not stand for it in the streets. 

But life took a new turn when in 
front of Grand Central Station he saw 
a man kiss his wife good-by. He rushed 
his girl into a crowd hurrying toward 
the Philadelphia express, and bade her 
a fond farewell. When the crowd 
thinned, they joined a crowd for Boston 
and repeated the act. They repeated it 
again before the Buffalo train. 

This was too much for a colored por- 
ter who had been watching. He stepped 
up to the sailor. ‘Boss,”’ he said, ‘why 
don’t you go up to the subway? Those 
trains leave almost every minute.” 

Milton Berle, “Out of My Trunk” 


WHEN A NERVOUS passenger 
asked, “Can I get on No. 204 before it 
starts?” the Pullman porter answered 
courteously, “You'll have to, madam.” 

In the dining car, the passenger in- 
quired, “Do you serve crabs here?” 

“We serve anyone,” the waiter re- 
plied. “Just sit down.” 

The Caboose 
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THE PORTER had become irritated 
at an old lady, unused to traveling, who 
kept asking him how far it was to Mon- 


ticello. Finally he told her, “Madame, 
ask me no more. I'll tell you when we 
get there.” 


But he forgot to tell her, and the 
train was three miles beyond Monticello 
before he remembered. Ashamed of him- 
self, he pulled the emergency cord and 
had the train backed up to Monticello. 

“Quick, I'll help you with your bag- 
gage.” 

“Oh, thank you,”” she said compla- 
cently, “but I’m not getting off here. 
My daughter told me that when I got to 
Monticello it would be time to take 
another pill.” 

Milton Berle, “Out of My Trunk” 


THE SIGHT of late would-be passen- 
gers rushing to beat the closing gates in 
New York’s Grand Central Terminal is 
quite a usual one so no one paid much 
attention to the middle-aged couple and 
the young man sprinting through the 
spacious station. 

As they raced down the ramp, the 
young man, who was in the lead, man- 
aged to get a grip on the moving train 
and hung on for dear life. The couple, 
however, was just too late. 

“That's too bad,’”’ observed a passing 
Negro red-cap. 

“Yes, it certainly is,’ panted the man. 
“We were the ones who wanted to get 
on that train. The young man was our 
nephew who just came down to see us 
off.” 

The Joke Teller’s Joke Book 
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HOW | BEAT 
JIM CROW 


By Ray Robinson 


Y FIRST important Jim 
V1 Crow experience came 

while I was still very young 

—only an amateur in the 
boxing business. I thought at the 
time it was a kind of Jim Crow. 
Maybe I was just being oversensi- 
tive. Whatever it was it brought 
about the best part of my entire ca- 
reer. 

I was a kid, maybe sixteen. I used 
to hang out at the Salem-Crescent 
Gym in Harlem watching the boys 
train. I wasn’t too interested in box- 
ing at the time, except seeing how 
the other boys came along. I got in- 
terested gradually. But in those days 
I sort of looked on at things. 

I used to watch closely the regular 
appearance of Curt Horrmann, 
wealthy member of the R. & H. Beer 
Company—a white man who had 
once been interested in boxing him- 
self and who now had his eye on the 
kids who trained at Salem-Crescent. 
He always drove up in a smooth 
sports model Packard and all the 
kids made a terrific fuss over him. 
I didn’t like the all-out demonstra- 
tion just because he was a man with 
lots and lots of money. I was the 
kind of kid, that went right on spar- 
ring, or punching the bag or what- 
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welterweight champion of the world. 


ever I happened to be doing when 
he came into the place. 

Horrmann would look on with a 
great deal of interest at the kids and 
I got the once-over too—a quick one 
and that was all. One day, and it 
wasn't anything out of the ordinary 
for him, Horrmann was handing out 
money to the boys. Ten dollars here 
and there to the kids, who were 
tickled plenty about it. 

Times were bad at that period, 
very, very bad and ten bucks was a 
heck of a lot of money to the kids 

. and to me, too. My mom, di- 
vorced, with three kids to support 
could certainly use ten bucks. Ten 
bucks would do a lot to fill up the 
larder at home. 

But when Horrmann came to me 
with that money, something clicked 
inside of me... it said, ““What’s 
that money for—you haven’t done 
anything for that money.’’ So I said 
to Horrman “No, thank you!” and 
walked away. 

I noticed as I walked away that 
Horrmann gave me a curious look. 
The next day and the next, when- 
ever I was working out at the gym 
and he dropped in, I could feel him 
eyeing me. I was a skinny nobody 
at the time, and nobody else was 
paying me much mind so when 
Horrmann looked me over I could 
feel it. For a long time, his favor- 
ite at the gym had been Buddy 
Moore but from then on he started 
concentrating on me with the same 
attention he gave Moore. 

Of course, it’s all history now, 
how Horrmann gradually took me 
over entirely, when Moore went to 
other handlers. He and George 
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Gainford promoted and sponsored 
me, through the amateur ranks and 
into the professional ring. He did 
mighty fine things for me, Horr- 
man, taking me through the hardest 
part of any fighter’s career, giving 
me his time and care until his busi- 
ness itself began to suffer from his 
absence. 

I think of it often, now. Whata 
proud, funny kid I must have 
seemed to him. He knew, never- 
theless, that I was simply asking to 
be treated like any self-respecting 
human being—white or Negro— 
wants to be treated. I wanted to be 
considered on the strength of what- 
ever ability I might show. I wanted 
only what I could earn . . . and no 
patronage! 

It seems that refusing that ten 
dollars opened the way to my earn- 
ing all that I have earned since. 
Sticking to the job at hand, doing 
the best you can with it all the way 
through, accepting only what you 
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get for what you produce—these 
qualities may help to break down 
some of the stupid racial prejudices 
barring our way. I’ve had lots of 
Jim Crow incidents since, at hotels, 
on trains—sometimes they've 
burned me up, the unfairness of 
them—but I try to keep my head. 

There is a good postscript to my 
association with Horrmann (who, in- 
cidentally, died several years ago). 
When he finally had to get back to 
his business and active association 
with George Gainford and myself 
was impossible, I wanted him to ac- 
cept a gift from me. He refused at 
first but finally I convinced him that 
the $10,000 I was offering was the 
only way I could express the com- 
plete confidence and affection and 
gratitude for all that he had done 
for a skinny little kid. 

I think he knew that way in the 
back of my mind I realized that his 
fortunate understanding of that 
early $10 incident made my $10,000 
gift possible. 


What 


PINHEADS have always been popular in the circus. The most 
famous was Zip the What-Is-I[t? Charles Dickens saw Zip at P. T. 
Barnum’s American Museum and, startled, asked “What is it?” 
Someone, Barnum saw instantly, had done some thinking for him. 
“What Is It?’’ cried Barnum—and left the question unanswered for 
the paying public. Although Zip was billed as from Africa, he was 
just a deformed Negro boy from the South. 


Scott Hart, Coronet 


{ Veteran chef on Dixie railroad diners 


Condensed from 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


makes Yankee cookbook with his recipe 


By Sam Moss 


Southern Gumbo, of which gal- 

lons are eaten daily by passen- 

gers on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville diners, is headed for a Yankee 
cookbook. 

McKay's gumbo has been per- 
fected in more than 40 years of 
cooking for the L. & N. He is se- 
nior chef of the system, and _ his 
prized run right now is on the fast 
noon train from Louisville to Cin- 
cinnati and back on the Azalean at 
night. 

“I picked up the idea from some 
Creoles in New Orleans and have 
been serving it all these years,” said 
McKay, who has found it eaten 
with delight by the late Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Cool- 
idge and Warren G. Harding, 
among others. 

Another favored lot of diners has 
been the Louisville Board of Trade 
members for whom he has cooked 
on every tour since 1910. McKay 
has always been pulled off his regu- 
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lar runs to man the select specials 
where the eating is a part of the de- 
lights of the trip. 

His gumbo was the recipe he 
decided to send along to New Ha- 
ven, where a newspaper editor is 
getting up the prized recipes from 
railroads over the country. 

The four cooks on a diner work 
in a little space that makes an efhi- 
ciency-apartment kitchen seem like 
acres of room. The chief cook— 
and McKay has been one since he 
first went with L. & N.—always 
makes the soup. 

“And he makes the coffee, too,” 
said McKay. “The coffee makes or 
breaks the meal. 

“I always walk out into the diner 
a time or two during the meal,’” he 
explained in telling how he decides 
whether meals hit the spot. ‘You 
don’t have to ask any questions. 
You just look at the expression on 
the people's faces.” 

McKay has some other favorites, 
including his corn muffins and his 
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all-purpose dressing, but the gumbo 
is the “brag” of the cooking on the 
road. 

“TI get the ideas from everywhere 
and adapt them to our job,” he said. 
“I have a big collection of books 
where I live and spend much off 
time going over them. I’m no mid- 
night rambler, so I have time to 
read. 

“You've got to like cooking to 
make a good cook.” 

The Southern Gumbo recipe, as it 
is made up for a diner, makes one 
and a half gallons of soup, or 20 
liberal servings. For a family, the 
ingredients may be cut in half or 
in fourths, depending on the num- 
ber to be served. 

Here’s how to prepare it: 

One gallon good mixed stock 
(beef, chicken, veal or any fresh 
meat) ; two No. 21/, cans tomatoes, 
chopped fine; two No. 2 cans okra, 
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chopped fine; four large green pep- 
pers; two stalks celery; six large 
onions; six cloves; garlic; one cup 
veal or chicken, diced; one cup salt 
pork or ham, diced; one farge 
spoonful of meat drippings and one 
spoonful of butter. 

Place the chopped meat, butter 
and drippings in a pot. Add 
chopped vegetables, except the okra. 
Add two large spoonfuls of flour. 
Cook slowly until vegetables are 
done. Stir often, then slowly add 
the stock. After the soup is thor- 
oughly mixed, add okra. Season 
with four bay leaves and one tea- 
spoon thyme. Simmer for 30 min- 
utes or more. A few minutes be- 
fore removing from the fire, add two 
tablespoonfuls of gumbo file. Use 
black and cayenne pepper and salt 
to taste. 

Dry cooked rice may be served 
with this gumbo if desired. 


SCREEN STAR JOHN HODIAK’S lucky break really is a lesson 


.n racial tolerance. 


He was asked, in New York, to make a test for 


MGM—but only to assist a brilliant young Negro, Canada Lee, in 
whom the studio was interested. John made the test, and he was 
signed and Lee wasn't! 

But still it was Canada Lee’s influence that started him up the 
ladder. A year later, with John frittering away his time in Holly- 
wood, Alfred Hitchcock asked to see the Lee test in order to line up 
a colored man for a leading role in Lifeboat. And Canada got 
the job, as did John Hodiak! For Hitchcock recognized in the 
rugged young man who had assisted Lee in the test the very man 
he'd been seeking for the coveted role of Kovacs. From then on 
John Hodiak was set—and all because he felt no scruples: about 
helping out a fellow actor from a persecuted race. 

Motion Picture 


when he signed Jackie Robinson 


ESLEY BRANCH RICK- 
64-year-old president 

of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 

enjoys an indifferent press. 
Some sportswriters roar regularly 
for his head to be brought in on 
home plate, preferably with a base- 
ball in his mouth as a gag in the 
literal sense. Others are less blood- 
thirsty. 

“Branch has so got into the habit 
of quoting scripture,” these latter 
point out, ‘that even when his mo- 
tives are purely altruistic, his critics 
are still dubious.” 

Most Tongmen and Pollyannas 
alike, however, hailed Rickey in 
print or in private when he brought 
the Negro into modern organized 
baseball for the first time recently by 
signing Jackie Robinson, a short- 
stop, to a contract with the Dodgers’ 
farm team at Montreal. 

Nobody could reasonably suspect 
materialistic motives. Negro stars 
are not imperative to the pennant 
Rickey labors toward, nor could they 
improve attendance at Ebbets Field 
where a third-place team played to 
over a million paying fans last 
season. 

In fact, signing Robinson may 
cost Rickey money, and Branch is 
about as allergic to money as he is 
to Rickey. Already, talent bird dogs 
have routed young prospects away 


{ Brooklyn’s Branch Rickey realized lifelong ambition 


Condensed from Look 


By Tim Cohane 


from Brooklyn, because to some of 
them the Dodgers are now a “black” 
baseball club. Carried to conceiv- 
able limits, this reaction might re- 
duce the quality of Dodger teams 
and hurt attendance. Why, then, 
did Rickey sign Robinson? 

Mrs. Rickey, his lifelong confi- 
dante, asked him that question. She 
is concerned about his mediocre 
health and she counseled vigorously 
against the revolutionary move. 

“Why, at your age,” she pleaded, 
“must you be the one to do it? Why 
not let younger men carry the 
load 

“I’m doing it,” Rickey replied, 
“because I can’t help it. I cannot 
face my God much longer knowing 
that His black creatures are held 
separate and distinct from His white 
creatures in the game that has given 
me all that I can call my own.” 

Forty years ago, Rickey coached 
the football team at his college, 
Ohio Wesleyan. His fullback was 
Charlie Thomas, a 210-pound Ne- 
gto. West Virginia refused to play 
against Thomas, and at South Bend 
he was bluntly refused hotel accom- 
modations. The clerk finally com- 
promised by setting up a cot in 
Rickey’s room. 

The young Rickey, who had 
sprung from staunch abolitionist 
roots in Stockdale, Ohio, was 
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shocked and outraged. Like the 
young Lincoln before him, he 
vowed if he ever got a chance to hit 
that thing, he’d hit it hard. But the 
chance was long coming. 

At St. Louis, he was only the 
employee of Cardinal owner Sam 
Breadon. And St. Louis was not 
fallow crusading ground. For a 
long time there, Negroes were not 
even permitted in the grandstands, 
not to mention on the playing field. 

At the same time Rickey left the 
Cardinals, Larry MacPhail departed 
the Dodgers for an Army colonelcy. 
The Brooklyn Board of Directors 
went after Rickey, signed him to a 
contract calling for a basic salary of 
$25,000 plus 15 per cent of the 
profits, with an automatic increase 
to $35,000 and 20 per cent as soon 
as the war emergency was ended. 
Rickey last year made close to 
$100,000 before the government got 
its cut. 

Rickey was scarcely in Brooklyn 
a year when he had formed a syn- 
dicate which bought the 25 per cent 
of the Dodger stock owned by the 
Edward J. McKeever heirs. 

Not long after, Rickey det ted 
inimical forces at work. The ere 
planning to buy the 50 per cent of 
the stock owned by the Charles H. 
Ebbets heirs, buy up Rickey’s con- 
tract and dismiss him. But Branch 
and his syndicate got there first. 
Now Rickey at last was firmly en- 
trenched, able to do anything he 
wanted, able to sign a Negro player. 

He judged the time was ripe. 
New York State had passed the 
Quinn-Ives employment anti-dis- 
ctimination bill. Baseball had ap- 


July 
pointed a two-man committee made 
up of Rickey and MacPhail, now 
president and part owner of the 
Yankees, to study and report on the 
problem of the Negro and baseball. 

At the Dodgers’ Bear Mountain 
training camp in April, 1945, two 
Negro players requested a tryout. 
Rickey acquiesced, decreed that 
neither was of big-league caliber. A 
month later, he met in Harlem with 
eight Negroes and seven whites to 
form a new Negro circuit, the 
United States League. The Dodgers 
gave the league money. Ebbets 
Field was rented to a promoter and 
the Brown Dodgers were formed 
and played a modest schedule. 

As far back as 1943, Rickey 
scouts had been traveling incognito 
through Latin America seeking 
players for such a team. Now, with 
the Brown Dodgers a fact, they 
could scout openly. But even they 
didn’t realize what Rickey was 
searching for—a Negro with the 
courage to be the first of his race 
to breach the barriers of organized 
baseball. 

Scouting reports were unanimous- 
ly favorable on Jackie Robinson, 
shortstop of the Kansas City Mon- 
archs, former all-around athlete at 
UCLA and an ex-Army officer. 
Rickey was intrigued and excited. 
“Bring him in,” he ordered. 

Robinson came East to Rickey’s 
office in Brooklyn. Rickey requested 
him to walk up and down the room. 
He studied his build, his move- 
ments, his hands. He drew him out 
in conversation. Finally he asked: 
“Do you know why you're here?” 
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“To play for the Brown Dodg- 
ers. 

“I’ve brought you here,” Rickey 
said, “to play white baseball . . . if 
you will?” 

Robinson’s mouth fell open. He 
blinked in amazement. Rickey got 
up, walked around his desk. He 
began simulating treatment the 
player could expect. He posed as a 
hotel manager, a headwaiter, a ball- 
player from the South, a Southern 
sportswriter in a training camp. 

“You will be subject,” he warned, 
“to ridicule, insult, perhaps injury; 
to all the indignities of which men 
are capable.” 
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Robinson reached for the con- 
tract, picked up a pen. 

“You may start with me, Mr. 
Rickey,” he said, “but you won't 
finish with me.” 

Baseball experts believe Robin- 
son, at this stage at least, hasn’t the 
ability to beat out an established 
prewar star like Pee Wee Reese for 
the Dodger shortstop job. But the 
undeniable fact is he will be a part 
of organized baseball. And though 
Rickey was chagrined because other 
league teams showed no immedi- 
ate disposition to follow his lead, he 
went ahead with plans to sign more 
Negro players. 


The Cue Of Casey 


WALLACE SAUNDERS, a Negro worker at the Canton round- 
house of the Illinois Central Railroad, was the composer of the song, 


Casey Jones. 


Saunders always sang while working and made up his own songs. 


He knew Casey Jones, the engineer, well. This inspired him to 
originate a song about the now celebrated accident in which Jones 
was involved. This Saunders sang many times at the Canton 
roundhouse. 

It had such a strong appeal it was soon being sung by railroad 
workers throughout the South. It was never printed and conse- - 
quently never copyrighted. Therefore, though the song became one 
of the greatest hits of all time, Saunders never profited from it 
financially. 

E. V. Durling, Chicago Herald-American 
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By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


OST Americans, both Ne- 
VV] gro and white. feel Con- 

gtess rather than the indi- 

vidual states should take 
action to abolish a price on the right 
to vote. 

Canvassed in the July NrEGRO 
DiceEst Poll, a cross-section of both 
Negroes and whites in all sections 
of the nation expressed the belief 
that the Federal government should 
do away with poll taxes in the seven 
states where they are still levied on 
ballots. Only in the South is there 
a majority for state’s rights on this 
issue. 

Results of the poll on the ques- 
tion, ‘Should Poll Tax Repeal Be 
Left To Congress Or The States?” 
were: 

Congress States Undecided 


North .. 92% 3% 5% 
West .. 95% 2% 3% 
South .. 16% 79% 5% 


Most of those who favor Federal 
action believe that the right to vote 
for poor whites and Negroes is 
guaranteed by the U. S. Constitution 
and therefore steps should be taken 
by the Federal government to see 
that the ballot is given to all re- 
gardless of their color or financial 
status. 

Many pointed out that the Dixie 
states which still retain the poll tax 
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have refused time and again to wipe 
out the levy. They express the opin- 
ion that only through Congressional 
action on the bill already passed by 
the House and now pending in the 
Senate can the poll tax be finally 
abolished. 

Except in the South, both whites 
and Negroes are virtually agreed in 
the extent to which they favor Fed- 
eral action. In the South, the poll 
results showed: 

Congress States Undecided 


Whites . 12% 85% 3% 
Negroes 63% 16% 21% 


These figures do not include a 
great many white Southerners who 
did not vote either way because they 
are opposed to poll tax repeal en- 
tirely—whether by Congress or the 
state. 

Many whites in poll tax states, 
both those who do vote and those 
who can’t afford to vote, agree that 
the law is primarily a means to keep 
voting confined to whites only as 
well as those who are willing and 
able to pay $2 for a ballot each year. 
They debunk the theory advanced 
by some Southerners that the poll 
tax results in only wise, intelligent 
voters casting ballots. As a rebuttal 
to this theory they cite men of the 
Bilbo and Rankin stripe who return 
to Congress year after year. 


N THE SEVEN poll tax 
Giitstes the cherished right of 

democracy—the ballot—is de- 

nied nearly 10 million Ameri- 
cans, more than six million of them 
white citizens. Eighty-one percent 
of all the voters in these states do 
not vote for their Congressmen, 
Senators or President. 

It is not that these people do not 
want to vote. They simply cannot 
vote. For this is how the poll tax 
works: 

In Mississippi the average income 
is but $220 a year. Yet to vote, the 
man who makes that $220 a year 
must pay $2 each for himself and 
his wife, not only for the current 
year but for the year previous as 
well, and this he must have done by 
last February if he intends to vote 
in November of next year—22 
months later. 

In Alabama the tax liability is 
cumulative so that if a poor farmer 
at the age of 41 finally gets together 
a few dollars and thinks of paying 
his tax, he is faced with a debt of 
$36—a payment of $72 for himself 
and his wife for the right to vote. 


Should Poll Tax 
Repeal Lf 


Congress 
O,. 


Condensed from a CBS broadcast 


Congress: By Rep. Hugh DeLacy of Washington 


This system was devised follow- 
ing the Civil War by the plantation 
owners and big landlords to prevent 
voting and retain their power which 
was then slipping into the hands of 
the people. The poll tax worked just 
as its framers intended. Mississippi 
imposed the tax in 1890 and within 
two years the vote of its electorate 
dropped 56 percent. Few can now 
disagree that the average man’s right 
to vote must be restored in the 
South. 

It took Louisiana 44 long years 
to repeal, its poll tax, and the state of 
Georgia as long as 75 years. In 
other states repeal of the poll tax is 
virtually impossible. 

The poll tax is not just a matter 
for the citizens of seven poll tax 
states. It is of deep concern to this 
nation. The action against the poll 
tax taken by the House, and the 
measure now before the Senate, con- 
cerns the United States. 

It concerns the election of the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States, of Congressmen and 
Senators. We are talking here not 
of some action within a state, but 
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the action of a state affecting the na- 
tion. The Congress makes laws for 
all the people. The President is the 
President of everyone. 

Because of the seniority system in 
Congress, many of the most im- 
portant committees are headed and 
controlled by Congressmen elected 
by a comparative handful of people 
from states where the poll tax pre- 
vents the working of democracy. 
These committees virtually control 
the processes of the Senate and the 
House. It is often in their hands to 
shape or to nullify the desires of a 
majority of Congressmen from states 
where a majority of the people vote. 

For example, Congressman John 
Rankin heads the important com- 
mittee which considers all veterans’ 
legislation. In his committee's 


July 
hands lies the future of the return- 
ing soldier. Yet Mr. Rankin was 
elected from a district where only 
6 per cent of the people could vote. 

This is a national issue—one 
which affects the government of 
these United States. 

It is for that reason that I believe — 
the American people prefer to take 
their chances with the undemocratic 
practice of filibuster in the U. S. 
Senate—a practice over which by 
their votes and their voices they can 
and will have much control—than 
leave this issue of democracy to 
states in which the people who need 
and want and demand their heritage 
of democracy cannot themselves 
hope to achieve it. 

Congress itself must act to outlaw 
the poll tax. 


i By Rep. F. Edward Hebert of Louisiana 


HE QUESTION of whether 

} a poll tax is good or bad as 

a prerequisite for voting 

should not enter into the 

consideration of this problem at all. 

It is the red herring being dragged 

across the trail by too many who 

really have no interest at all in the 

matter of poll tax as a prerequisite 
for voting. 

The suggestion that the poll tax 
is being used as a subterfuge to de- 
ptive the Negro of his right of bal- 
lot in Southern states is another 
misleading bugaboo of the night 
brought up by some individuals 
who prate of minority rights for 
their own particular reasons. 

Negroes voted in Louisiana in 
the Democratic primaries before the 


poll tax was abolished and Negroes 
have voted since the poll tax was 
abolished. The white man and the 
black man both qualify as voters 
under the same law in Louisiana. 
There is not one law for white 
and another law for black as some 
would have you believe. I know an 
examination of the registration rolls 
of the state of Louisiana will not 
show any appreciable increase in 
the Negro vote previous to the 
abolishment of the poll tax in 1934 
as compared to the present day. 
Thus these arguments based on 
race prejudice in favor of the abo- 
lition of the poll tax as a prerequi- 
site for voting falls by the wayside. 
The real issue involved is whether 
or not the rights of the states and 
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the rights of the individual shall be 
respected. 

In this day and age when we 
hear so much about the dignity of 
the individual and the domination 
by the state in those countries where 
we like to believe we have destroyed 
the totalitarian system, I think it 
would be well to pause and take 
stock of what is really going on 
around us. 

The very core of the right of self 
determination is reached in this 
proposal to abolish the poll tax by 
federal legislation. 

If states’ right is not the right of 
self determination of the peoples of 
a state then I do not fully compre- 
hend the real meaning of the ex- 
pression. 

While pseudo patriots with bleed- 
ing hearts scream from the house- 
tops about the rights of minorities 
and lift their anguished voices 
against so called discrimination, 
they advocate, in the same breath, 
legislation robbing the individual 
states, which are certainly the mi- 
norities of the whole nation, of their 
rights and attempt to foist on all the 
peoples their own pet schemes and 
plans even if the people themselves 
do not want them. 

Louisiana, as an example, does 
not have a poll tax but Louisiana did 
not need the federal Congress to tell 
it to remove that poll tax. We Lou- 
isianians acted on our own right as 
a sovereign state. 
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State sovereignty is the real issue 
involved in this proposition—the 
right of the states to function as 
such, their right to function without 
dictation from a cenralized govern- 
ment. 

If we follow the logic behind this 
position, would not it be just as 
reasonable for the Congress to set 
the laws and practices of each indi- 
vidual state in the union as to how 
long a governor should serve, what 
qualifications a member of the court 
should have, whether or not we 
should wear a red or a black tie, 
whether men should wear double 
breasted or single breasted coats or 
whether or not red haired women 
should be allowed special privileges 
and concessions over blondes or 
brunettes. Where is this regimenta- 
tion and direction from Washington 
going to end? 

Let poll tax states follow in the 
steps of Louisiana if in their own 
wisdom they desire to do so. But 
let them not be compelled to do so 
by peoples from other states. 

Abolish the poll tax—yes—but 
let the states do the abolishing, and 
not the Federal Government. We 
have had too much dictatorship, 
and direction from Washington al- 
ready. The time to call the halt is 
today . . . not tomorrow. Tomor- 
row will be too late for those of 
us who believe in individual rights 
and the right of the states. 
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A BRITISH colonial official was talking to an educated African native one 
day about astronomy. The Negro colonial asked if there were any valuable 
minerals on the moon. The Britisher said he had heard there were supposed 
to be. But the African contradicted him. “There are no minerals on the 
moon,” he declared, “for if there were, you British would have annexed it 
long ago.” Ralph Jackson 


AN ANGLER who thought he knew his African fish recently received a 
surprising jolt from a catfish in the Zambesi River. The electrical charge that 
ran up his arm when he tried to remove his catch from the hook knocked him 
into the bottom of the boat. 

“I am familiar with the electric eel,’’ said the sportsman, “but not with the 
shocking catfish. The South African Museum, which houses fish from one end 
of the continent to the other, has no specimen of the potent creature.” 

Scientists are anxious to get several live Zambesi catfish to study the source 
of their electrical energy. The American Weekly 


THE MOTHER HUBBARD style of dress got a new lease on life in An- 
gola, West Africa, recently when the Ministry of Colonies ordered natives to 
“dress decently’’ and not go around wearing only tree leaves, or less. 

The Ministry urged the governor-general to see that natives obey the cloth- 
ing laws. Incidentally, the textile industry is being developed here. 

Los Angeles Tribune 


ONE DAY I stopped at a drug store to get a milkshake in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

“You'll have to take it outside,” said the girl behind the counter. 

“Why,” I asked. 

“We can’t serve Negroes in the store,’’ she replied. 

“Well, I am not Negro,” I said, “I am a black man from Nigeria and I 
came here to give a lecture at the college.” 

“Well... I guess it is all right,” she said. 

I had my milkshake at the counter. Mbonu Ojike, “My Africa’ 


BACK IN ANCIENT TIMES Phoenician sailors reached the west coast of 
Africa near where the port of Lagos, Nigeria, is at present located. They cap- 
tured some female chimpanzees and took them back to Carthage where they 
displayed them as the human inhabitants of Africa. Jack Atkins 
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q Bill Robinson won't talk of retiring, 


\ 


hopes to keep dancing until he’s 100 


OF TAP DANCING 


Condensed from 


New York Times 


By Louis Calta 


ILL ROBINSON, better 
fs known as Bojangles, readily 
will concede that sixty years 
in show business is a long 
enough time, but petulantly refuses 
to reconcile that admission with any 
thought of retirement. The nimble- 
footed dancer hits the ceiling at the 
mere mention of possible with- 
drawal from the public eye. 
Interviewed in his dressing room 
at the Cafe Zanzibar, shortly before 
a performance, Bojangles fairly bel- 
lowed: ‘‘Me, retire? I’ve just 
started, I don’t think about retiring. 
I'm going to keep on dancing.”’ His 
belligerent mood passed quickly, 
however. Grinning expansively, the 
performer, who once played the 
title role in the jazz version of The 
Mikado, related how every night he 
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jokingly informs the audience of his 
intention to quit show business to 
become “Emperor of Japan.” 

“Do you know,” he confided be- 
musedly, “after every show at least 
one or two people come into my 
dressing room to find out whether 
it’s true and when it’s going to 
happen.” 

The veteran performer, who is 68 
years old, gives three shows nightly 
at the club until June. 

Regarded as perhaps the greatest 
living tap dancer, Mr. Robinsoa 
could not say whether he detected 
a trend in contemporary tap danc- 
ing. “I don’t see anything new in 
dancing,” he remarked. Gene Kelly, 
he explained, is a combination tap 
and ballet dancer, while Fred As- 
taire’s style is eccentric. He rates 
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Georgie Tapps as tops in the field 
of straight tap dancing and has 
high praise for Paul Draper's ballet 
style of dancing. 

The fault with the modern tap 
dancer, Mr. Robinson said, is that 
“he dances continually without a 
break,” making for repetitious and 
monotonous movements. Moreover, 
he asserted, music alone should be 
the basic determining factor for 
dance patterns and not acrobatic 
stunts and other tricks currently 
employed. The tap-dance king illus- 
trated his point with a few steps, 
dancing agilely in the crowded 
quarters of his room. 

His weight, he says, is 160 
pounds, never gaining or losing a 
pound. His hair is black, short and 
kinky with no visible signs of gray- 
ing. “I feel fine and hope to be 
dancing until I’m 100,” he said. He 
has no formula for longevity, al- 
though for years friends have at- 
tributed his excellent health to the 
fact that he consumes four quarts of 
ice cream every day. He says the 
dish forms the main course of his 
meals simply because he likes ice 
cream. 

The well-preserved dancer, who 
still holds the title of uncontested 
“running backward champion” for 
his ability to cover seventy-five 
yards in that fashion in about eight 
seconds, admits, however, to abstain- 
ing from smoking and from liquor. 
But in the matter of food his tastes 

are catholic. He wil eat anything, 
at any time. 

He could not remember how 
many dance shoes he had worn out 
since he first appeared, at 7, in a tab 


show entitled The South Before the 
War back in 1886 in Richmond, Va. 
He estimates that he has played 
more than 100,000 performances 
and earned more than $3,000,000. 
For his first appearance in show 
business he was paid 50 cents a 
night. 

He was born in Richmond, Va., 
May 25, 1878, and was reared by 
his slave grandmother after the 
death of his parents. Asa pickaninny 
dancer he toured the neighboring 
South and also appeared at social 
and other functions. Later he went 
to Washington, where he became a 
friend of Eddie Leonard, a former 
minstrel. He remained in the capital 
until 1895, working in the daytime 
and dancing at night until he sub- 
sequently joined George Cooper in 
vaudeville 

Branching out on his own after 
the death of his partner, Bojangles 
achieved his first distinct success in 
New York as star of Lew Leslie's 
Blackbirds of 1927. The show ran 
for one year. Three years later he 
was a star again in a show produced 
by Mr. Forkins at the Liberty The- 
atre called Brown Buddies, running 
thirty-eight weeks. 

In 1932 he went to Hollywood to 
appear in Dixiana, in which he per- 
formed his famous dance creation— 
dancing up and down a flight of 
stairs. This earned him a five-year 
contract with Fox and an appear- 
ance with Shirley Temple, whom he 
taught to tap dance, in The Little 
Colonel. Recently, he was starred 
with Lena Horne in Stormy 
Weather, Broadway saw him last in 
Bound. 


{ Pojo, the innocent-eyed Senegalese, 
put his faith in God and a horse and won 


The Faith of P. ojo 


Condensed from Esquire 


By Phil Koury 


OJO was a little Senegalese 
P native with a button for a 

nose. His body was lithe, 

straight as a birch sapling and 
ebony black. He was a handsome 
kid and his large, innocent eyes 
were tools carving favors right out 
of your heart. 

To me, he was a sort of African 
Roddy McDowall. Pojo and I were 
destined to become pals. 

He came up one day repeating a 
word which sounded like pojo 
(which, I learned, was his word for 
friend) and pointing toward a stall 
at the edge of the field. He wanted 
to ride Fannie, my bony charger, 
which raced Sundays with four 
other decrepit nags in our G.I. ver- 
sion of an African Santa Anita. 

The regular Sunday Sahara clas- 
sics were held about a mile from 
camp where we'd set up what un- 
doubtedly wouldn’t pass for a race 
track in America. The five weather- 
beaten, desert-stained entries puffed 
around the track at a uniform pace 
—uniformly slow. 

What saved the whole enterprise 
from immediate collapse was the 
fact that the horses were equally 
lacking in vigor—so that the out- 
come was always a betting proposi- 
tion. It was not so much which 
horse was going to finish first, but 
which was going to finish. On the 


head of the foam-flecked animal 
that made it around the track rested 
the fate of several hundreds of 
dollars. 

Probably never in track annals 
were bettors more irascible or races 
more unpredictable. But they helped 
cake our minds off Africa’s heat and 
dust. 

We harbored the animals in 
crudely constructed stalls near the 
camp and paid the native boys a few 
pennies to feed and water them. 
Grave with their new responsibility, 
the keepers lavished great care and 
attention on their charges. Occa- 
sionally we'd have to lecture them 
on certain incidents. But since 
three candy bars were the bonus for 
a victory and a well-fed entry was 
the difference between victory and 
defeat, the incentive to supplement 
your horse’s feeding with another 
man’s hay was almost irresistible to 
them. 

Pojo was ecstatic when I told him 
he could have thé job of looking 
after Fannie. He seized the leather 
ornament around his neck, kissed it 
tenderly and gazed up at the sky. 
He was the only kid at camp we 
ever saw wearing that neckpiece 
which was a symbol of deep re- 
ligious significance. 

In his dual role as stable boy and 
jockey, Pojo worked like one in- 
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spired. Aside from a desire to race 
her to victory, I think his affection 
for Fannie bordered on worship. 

But Fannie maintained the same 
weary attitude, even though the 
twenty-four-hour attention she com- 
manded exceeded that of the finest 
Kentucky thoroughbred. It had ab- 
solutely no effect on her competitive 
spirit. After each race Pojo sat 
dejectedly on her shrunken rump, 
looking down at me with tear-filled 
eyes. Fannie, the ninny, hadn’t won 
a single race, and judging from her 
joie de vivre, she never would. 

One day, Pojo took me gently by 
the hand, pointed to his leather 
neckpiece and said something in 
Senegalese. Then he pointed to 
Fannie’s stall, but I didn’t get it at 
first. He kept shaking his head up 
and down. Noncommittal, I fol- 
lowed him into the stall. He clam- 
bered up on Fanny, ducked his head 
out of the leather neckpiece and 
carefully drew it past Fannie’s head 
until it was around her neck. Then 
he looked at me. 

“No, no,” I said sternly, and the 
words were scarcely spoken when 
tears streamed down Pojo’s cheeks. 
I couldn’t let him do it. That neck- 
piece of his was more than an orna- 


ment; it was a symbol he believed in. 


Put the ornament around Fannie’s 
neck and providence would lead her 
to victory. 

I could see Pojo’s simple faith 
crumbling before our winless, place- 
less wonder. Fannie’s track record 
would have put a heavy strain on 
anyone’s religion. 

I didn’t go to the track Sunday. I 
lay on my net-enclosed cot trying to 


picture Pojo’s face if that super- 
annuated gal of ours didn’t come 
through. 

Suddenly I heard a bristling shriek 
followed by discordant babble. 
There came the clatter of feet on 
the barracks floor and leading the 
way came Pojo. Ten feet from my 
couch he threw back his shoulders, 
composed himself and said simply: 

“Master win.” 

Other visitors followed him. They 
were a stunned, angry collection of 
khaki-clad_ bettors and owners. 

I heard how the crowd roared 
with laughter when she bounded 
forward nose to nose with the 
others. Such a start by Fannie had 
heretofore been considered impos- 
sible. Awful oaths came from the 
lips of the hopping-mad spectators 
as Fannie decisively took the lead— 
her grotesque stride looking like 
something out of the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

Pojo and his pals led old Fannie 
back to her stall where she died 
quietly a few hours later. It dis- 
tressed Pojo at first, but I think I 
managed to get across the idea that 
Fannie had won the race for him 
and his necklace. He padded off 
smiling. Pojo’s faith was still with 
him. 

I guess someday I'll have to an- 
swer to the fates who are in charge 
of looking after senile African 
horses. I suppose I'll have to ex- 
plain why I put that dose of stuff 
the doc gave me into Fannie’s feed. 
But I’m banking on the gods who 
protect the faith of the young. 
They'd better clear me. 


KF WERE A NEGRO 


{ Cause of oppressed people everywhere 


is battle of Negro too 


Citizens Of Whrld 


By Mark Harris 


HIS IS written with the full 
j knowledge that being a Negro 
and merely pretending to be 
are vastly different situations. 

It is a gross over-estimation of the 
ability of the white man to believe 
that he can put himself in the posi- 
tion of the Negro even for the pur- 
pose of a mental exercise. 

If I were a Negro, the possibility 
is that I would not possess even such 
small powers, the strength or the 
time, to set down words, one after 
the other and to make even a mod- 
icum of sense. 

The possibilities are fewer that I 
would have had the opportunity, the 
economic beginning to become what 
I am—a newspaperman in a land of 
white journalists, a student of sorts 
in a land that blocks the way of the 
Negro student and hands him, in- 
stead, the implements for physical 
or menial labor. 

But, for such value as it might 
have, I shall assume that I am a 
Negro and essentially the same sort 
of person I now am. 

What would I do? 

First, if I could remove myself 
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from the daily hex of life as a 
Negro, I should be somewhat thank- 
ful for the fact that I was born 
black. Thirteen miilion Americans, 
forced to look with critical eyes at a 
much-advertised “democracy,” are 
the hope of democracy. 

The Negro is the most politically 
advanced group within the United 
States. Only because we have this 
large, turbulent and growingly vo- 
ciferous minority do we hold hope 
for a truly democratic nation. Only 
because we have similar minorities 
everywhere is there hope for world 
democracy. 

I would never underestimate my 
value as a Negro. 

Second, (and again I preach 
something I am not altogether cer- 
tain is easy to practice) I should 
look upon myself as an American, 
one of the all-too-few Americans 
who appreciates the benefit and 
blessing that will come with true 
democracy. 

I would ally myself with pro- 
gressive forces, regardless of their 
race, religion, national background 
or political label. I would follow 
good leadership, attempting to uti- 
lize my own abilities as a leader or 
a worker within an organization. I 
would sacrifice personal gain, pres- 
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tige and social standing in order to 
preserve the unity and effectiveness 
of such organizations. 

But I would examine carefully 
the motives and past records of all 
who asked me to follow. I would 
not be too quick to give my services; 
but giving, I would do so faithfully 
and fully. 

I would lend my political weight 
by the use of the ballot when per- 
mitted to do so; I would fight end- 
lessly for my right to a free vote 
elsewhere. I would keep abreast of 
the activities of state and national 
officers responsible to me; I would 
never underestimate the power of 
the people of my election district to 
obtain good action from even the 
most burdensome senator. 

I would not overlook the fact that 
some Negroes act in a manner detri- 
mental to the best interests of de- 
mocracy and, ultimately, to them- 
selves. 

I would urge them, therefore, to 
understand that they are not the 


Salt 


only persons victimized by a lim- 
ited, faulty and forgetful nation. I 
would be on my guard against ex- 
pressions and manifestations of ill- 
will toward other groups. I would 
keep the following argument on the 
tip of my tongue: 

“There are no group characteris- 
tics. Habits and mannerisms within 
any group are the results of outside 
pressure. No racial or religious 
group is born with this or that ten- 
dency; characteristics are made, not 
born.” 

Finally, I think, I would try to 
look at myself as a citizen of the 
world as well as a citizen of a coun- 
try, a state, a city and a political sub- 
division. 

I would remember that the cause 
of oppressed people everywhere, the 
cause of labor everywhere—the case 
against tyrants everywhere—is my 
battle, too. 

That is the way I try to think as 
a white citizen. It is exactly what I 
would try to do if I were a Negro. 


ONE DAY an inspector of a colored Chicago tenement house 


found four families living in one room, chalk lines having been 
drawn in such a manner as to mark out a quarter for each family. 
“How do you get along here?” inquired the inspector. 
“Fairly well,’ was the reply, “the only trouble is the man in 
the farthest corner keeps boarders.” 


Gladys Glad 


( 


, Art crosses color lines and gets into places 
where artists themselves are not welcome 


Via he Back 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Langston Hughes 


RT CROSSES color lines 
A and gets around into many 

places where the creators of 

the art themselves may not 
be welcome. 

Traveling through the prejudiced 
Middle West, I was struck by the 
large number of records by Negro 
bands — Duke Ellington, Lionel 
Hampton, Louis Jordan, Cab Callo- 
way—on juke boxes in cafes where 
Negroes are not served. The pa- 
trons enjoy the music, and the pro- 
prietors of the places make money 
from the records of Duke Ellington, 
but Mr. Ellingtoa himself could not 
drink a cup of coffee or sit at the 
counter in many a Kansas or Mis- 
souri cafe where his music is played. 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, the pub- 
lic and the press recently acclaimed 
the great singing of Dorothy May- 
nor, but Miss Maynor stayed in a 
Negro home, not a first-class hotel. 
After her concert, many of Dorothy 
Maynor’s hearers gathered for re- 
freshments, to “oh!” and “ah!” 
over her music, in cocktail rooms 
and supper clubs that would not 
serve the great Miss Maynor (or 
any less famous member of her 
race) even so much as a pretzel. 

In Amarillo, Texas, recently I 
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saw an ad in the local paper of Ann 
Petry’s new Harlem novel, The 
Street. It was not on the back page, 
either. But Amarillo is strictly a 
Jim Crow town, and many Texas 
papers, so I am told, would not 
even carry news or photographs of 
local black men who died for their 
country in our late war. Art rates 
higher than life or death in Texas, 
I reckon, which hardly makes sense. 
But I guess it is a point in favor 
for art. 

In Joplin, Missouri, a downtown 
shoe-shine parlor had a big poster 
in the window announcing my pro- 
gram of poems at the Bartlett School 
during Negro History Week. But 
the colored shine boy employed in- 
side said he was not permitted to 
shine my shoes! My picture on a 
poster concerning my poetry was 
welcomed in the shop, but not my 
patronage. 

In a city in the South a Negro 
radio group, whose singing of 
spirituals delights thousands over 
the air on Sunday mornings, must 
use the alley entrance and the 
freight elevator of the hotel where 
the radio station is located in or- 
der to reach their broadcasts. Their 
songs do not go out the back door 
by way of the alley to the air lanes, 
but the singers must come in that 
way with the ash cans and the 
freight. 
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Any Negro actor or artist who 
has toured the theatres or concert 
halls of this country can tell of hun- 
dreds of American cities that re- 
ceive their art with applause, but 
will not give them a warm, decent 
place to sleep when the performance 
is over. Even some American army 
camps, enjoying Negro USO talent, 
have been most discourteous to the 
artists. The men applauded watm- 
ly in the post theatres but, in some 
cases, not even eating accommoda- 
tions were offered visiting colored 
performers. 

Members of Fletcher Henderson's 
orchestra reported recently having 
to sleep all night in a bus after 
playing an air base dance because 
the field had accommodations for 
whites only. Yet those same whites 
danced to and applauded their mu- 
sic! 

Art must be like religion—both 
can cross physical color lines with 
ease, but neither seems to have 
much effect on most white people's 
hearts and souls—at least not in 
this rude American country of ours. 


DIGEST 
Or can it be that most American 
white folks have no hearts and no 
souls? I am really puzzled about 
this, ours being a Christian country, 
but with so many people who are 
not Christ-like toward their darker 
brothers. 

As for art—Richard Wright is 
widely read and cordially applauded 
at lectures. Millions listen to Marian 
Anderson at concerts and on the 
air. Carmen Jones with Muriel 
Smith as Carmen, plays for months 
across America. Everybody loves 
Duke Ellington. But on tour in 
many cities that applaud these 
artists, in so far as public accommo- 
dations are concerned—hotels, res- 
taurants, shine parlors, taxi service 
—Richard Wright, Marian Ander- 
son, Muriel Smith, or Duke Elling- 
ton, might just as well be dogs. 

In most American hotels a guest 
may bring his dog without difficulty 
—but not a Negro, not even a great 
Negro, not even the greatest singer 
in the world or the greatest master 
of modern music. 


oint Of View 


A MEMBER of the DAR was asked for an interview by a 


reporter from a Negro newspaper. 


She replied that it was no use, 


that they just couldn't see eye to eye. 
“How can we see eye to eye,” retorted the brunette-skinned 
reporter, “when you look down on us?” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 


q Prejudice and bigotry could not defeat 
a brilliant Negro doctor in his fight to succeed 


Condensed from Coronet 


O NEGRO doctor had ever 
a major surgical 

operation in the State of New 

York until 1919. Today, 
through the courageous efforts and 
ability of Dr. Louis Wright, Negro 
director of surgery in the 785-bed 
Harlem Hospital, scores of Negro 
doctors, no longer judged by color 
but by skill, have become integrated 
into all of New York City’s hos- 
pitals. 

Dr. Wright's fight to win recog- 
nition for himself and others like 
him was long and hard. But he 
succeeded, and now he is one of 
the outstanding doctors in Manhat- 
tan, the only Negro fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons, the 
first Negro to be appointed to the 
staff of a New York hospital, and 
the only Negro police surgeon in 
the city. What's more, it was he 
who performed that precedent- 
breaking operation in 1919. 

The “traffic” is heavy in New 
York hospitals and Harlem is no 
exception. Patients are admitted 
with cracked skulls, stab wounds, 
broken necks, and suffering from 
delirium tremens and social dis- 
eases. Dr. Wright has performed 
so many hundreds of operations 
that he is now a specialist in many 
types of surgery. 

His original work on the treat- 


By Thyra Edwards and Murray Gitlin 


ment of skull fractures and brain 
injuries has made him a leading 
authority in that field. He invented 
the brace used in the transportation 
and handling of patients with neck 
injuries. His report on the treat- 
ment of rupture of the spleen, pub- 
lished in 1939, is a classic, and right 
now he is making a study of lym- 
phogranuloma, an infection of the 
lymph glands which has been the 
subject of little original research in 
this country. 

The story of Dr. Wright's in- 
spiring achievements begins in 
1917, when the United States en- 
tered World War I. Then 26, 
Wright left his practice in Atlanta 
to volunteer for the Army. At the 
time it was the rule to vaccinate 
against smallpox by scratching vac- 
cine into the skin. But the young 
Negro doctor soon observed that 
this technique involved a large per- 
centage of repeats—or “no takes”’ as 
they are called. One day at Camp 
Upton he made a revolutionary ex- 
periment: he injected vaccine by 
hypodermic needle under the skin. 
It worked. ‘‘No takes” were virtu- 
ally eliminated. Today Wright's 
method is recognized as the best 
method of vaccination. 

Soon after the war, the story of 
how Wright got into Harlem Hos- 
pital again made news. In May, 
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1919, Captain Wright, just dis- 
charged from the Army, applied to 
the board of trustees of New York’s 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals for a 
place on Harlem’s staff. Every day 
he called the board to check on 
“vacancies.”’ Every day he was told: 
“You'll be notified if and when a 
vacancy occurs.” 

One day, after his application had 
been ‘‘pending’”’ six months, he 
called on Dr. Cosmo D. O'Neal, 
superintendent of Harlem Hospital. 
Dr. O'Neal admired the young Ne- 
gro doctor’s contributions to re- 
search: he knew that Wright’s ex- 
periments with the Schick test, car- 
ried on while Wright was an interne 
at Freedman’s Hospital in Wash- 
ington, had discredited the National 
Vaccine Laboratory claim that tests 
wouldn’t show up on Negroes. 

The two men talked for an hour. 
Finally, as Wright got up to leave, 
O'Neal said: “I wish I could get a 
man like yu in our 
department.” 

Wright, who had just made his 
‘daily call to the board, asked: “Have 
you a vacancy?” 

“Yes, we've been understaffed 
since the war. Could you come?” 

“Yes,” Wright replied. ‘'To- 
morrow morning.” 

When he showed up next day in 
the clinic for patients not confined 
in the hospital, four staff physicians 
resigned and walked out. And soon 
afterward the board transferred 
Superintendent O'Neal from Har- 
lem Hospital to the gate-booth at 
Bellevue to direct ambulance traffic. 

Until Wright came, New York's 
hospitals had been staffed, from 


July 
surgeons to charwomen, with white 
personnel only. But within a few 
months, four other Negro doctors 
followed Wright to Harlem Hos- 
pital. Two years later the five men 
were ready for the surgical wards. 
The dispensary committee, with the 
eminent neurologist Dr. Leizer E. 
Grimberg as spokesman, recom- 
mended their names to the hospital 
board for promotion. The board, 
however, told Dr. Grimberg it 
didn’t plan to advance Negroes and 
that any dissatisfied doctor could 
resign. 

Dr. Grimberg resigned. He ad- 
vised Wright to quit too. But 
Wright refused, for by now the 
Harlem community was aroused. 
When delegations began to wait 
on Mayor Hylan, the newspapers 
took notice. Citizens’ committees 
rallied around the physicians. 

Hylan’s Commissioner of Ac- 
counts investigated the anti-Negro 
policies of the chairman of the 
board of trustees of Bellevue and 
Allied Hospitals. The public hear- 
ings stirred up such indignation that 
the chairman was not re-elected. 
He was succeeded by a new chair- 
man who welcomed qualified physi- 
cians regardless of color. At the 
same time, Dr. O’Neal was rescued 
from the Bellevue yard and appoint- 
ed superintendent of Fordham Hos- 
pital. Finally, in June, 1925, Wright 
and the four other Negro doctors 
were promoted. Today 25 per cent 
of Harlem’s medical staff is Negro. 

Wright was guided into medi- 
cine by his stepfather, Dr. William 
Fletcher Penn, a graduate of Yale 
Medical School. Dr. Penn chose 
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Harvard for Louis and paid his 
expenses at a period when most 
Negro students worked as redcaps 
and pullman porters to finance 
themselves through the limited ad- 
vantages of Meharry and Howard, 
Negro medical colleges at Nashville 
and Washington. From Dr. Penn, 
Wright learned to be intolerant of 
mediocrity. 

Today, at 54, Dr. Wright is a 
youngish-looking man with a ready 
smile, easy poise and modest assur- 
ance. Some of the older Negro 
doctors on Harlem's staff think he’s 
tough—tough and _ unreasonable. 
Perhaps it’s because Wright won't 
play “race” politics in staff promo- 
tions. “I insist on the best man for 
the job, whether he’s white or black, 
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Jew or Catholic, and that’s all there 
is to it,’’ he says. 

To Dr. Wright's gratification, 
both his daughters decided to take 
up medicine. Jane, who was gradu- 
ated from Smith College, started her 
interneship at Bellevue last summer. 
Barbara, a graduate of Mount Hol- 
yoke, will enter in April. Their 
father is guiding their careers. 

And at his post in Harlem Hos- 
pital, Dr. Wright continues to work 
and to train other young doctors, 
for most of New York’s Negro sur- 
geons have come up under his di- 
rection. Louis Wright’s career is 
not only a stirring chapter in thé 
history of modern medicine, but a 
striking example of democratic tri- 
umph over prejudice and bigotry. 


State Of Chetan 


A BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS, resident who had been away for 
quite a while, returned to his home town and was asked by a 
neighbor where he had been. 


“Up North,” he replied. 


“Is that so?” asked his friend. ““How far North?” 


“Dallas.” 
“Have a good time?” 


“Naw, I never did like them Yankees.” 


John Newton Baker, This Month 
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Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Alfred E. Smith 


WHEN a pet dog died, the Negro 
family who owned him grieved so 
deeply, it was decided to inter him in a 
pet cemetery where the grave could be 
marked and visited. 

Accordingly, negotiations were en- 
tered into with the Aspen Hill Pet 
Cemetery in Washington, D. C., for an 
appropriate plot. However, toward the 
end of the conversation, the manage- 
ment inquired into the race of the 
would-be dog buryers. Upon being told 
“Negro,”’ they turned thumbs down. 

The managers snootily observed that 
“Aspen Hill does not bury colored 
dogs!" This was so ridiculous the fam- 
ily forgot its grief in a good belly laugh. 
Oh! Oh! Colored dog indeed! It hap- 
pens the deceased pooch was a purest 
white snow Spitz, of which there is no 
whiter. 


JESSE O. THOMAS, now racial ad- 
viser for American Red Cross, is some- 
thing of a legendary figure in Atlanta. 
Some of the exploits attributed to him 
there are undoubtedly fiction, but this 
one is the truth. 

Jesse entered into negotiations with 
a white auto salesman for purchase of a 
car. Preliminaries were quickly ironed 
out and the salesman considering the 
commission already in his pocket was 
all affableness. 

A day or so later Jesse returned to 
complete the transaction. The salesman 
met him at the door—"Come in, boy, I 
been waiting you, just put yo’ name 
right here on this contract.” 


“Nope,” said Jesse, 


“I can’t go 
through with this deal, it’s off.” 


“How come?” exclaimed the startled 
salesman, ‘“‘ain’t I treatin’ you right?” 

“The laws of Georgia,” explained 
Jesse, ‘‘do not permit a minor to sign a 
legal contract, and being a ‘boy’ that 
means me. Good day.” 


ATLANTIC CITY board-walk hotels 
and cafés practice race discrimination. 
Some of them ban Jewish guests and 
patrons, all of them ban colored guests 
and patrons. Because this resort city 
hates to refuse a big convention, these 
bans are lifted by agreement now and 
then when the National Conference of 
Social Work or some such stickler for 
democracy convenes there. That is, the 
ban is lifted in specified establishments. 
Colored delegates carry a list and care- 
fully avoid “uncertified” places. 

During the 17th national convention 
of the YWCA in Atlantic City recently, 
the only untoward incident took place in 
a “certified” café when a colored girl 
delegate and her friend, a white girl, 
went in for dinner. They were served 
graciously, but another lady guest, white 
and apparently a dear soul from the 
plantation South, was visibly perturbed. 
She had difficulty in choking down her 
meal, torn by inner conflicts over this 
violation of tradition. On the way out, 
her conclusions became vocal as she 
clapped the white girl on the shoulder, 
glared at her and said: “And I hope all 
your children will be as black as 
spades !"” 
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{ Noted Dixie editor rises to defense 
of South and sees a hopeful liberal trend 


Condensed from Saturday Review of Literature 
By Virginius Dabney 


half as much attention in the 

public prints as the South. 

How explain this fact? Why is 
the South the most discussed, the 
most debated, and the most de- 
nounced section of the United 
States? Why does it receive incom- 
parably more attention from com- 
mentators and analysts than any 
other region? Does it deserve the 
things that are said about it? 

Most articulate of all the South’s 
critics are those who are outraged 
by its handling of the race problem. 
All Southern whites, including the 
“liberals,” are written down by some 
of these observers as hopeless reac- 
tionaries, if not frauds and hypo- 
crites, even Fascists. In their view, 
a Southern white is ipso facto be- 
yond redemption. 

It must be conceded that the 
South, like the North, has a good 
deal to answer for in its treatment 
of the Negro. The South has not 
given its colored population the con- 
sideration it should have had in the 
spheres of education, health, wel- 
fare, housing, and related fields. 
Southerners ought to have done 
more in the past, and they must do 
more in the future. 


1]: SECTION of America gets 
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But various Southern organiza- 
tions are addressing themselves vig- 
orously to this problem, and before 
the whole region is despaired of, let 
us recognize that there is an au- 
thentic desire on the part of thou- 
sands of white Southerners to bring 
about genuine improvement in the 
Negro’s status. 

One significant piece of evidence 
that conditions are improving is to 
be found in the virtual extinction 
of lynching. Then there is the 
Southern Regional Council, of At- 
lanta, which is working steadily 
through its white and colored mem- 
bership to create better opportunities 
for Negroes. There is also the 
Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, of Nashville, which re- 
cently secured over 2,700 signatures 
from members of both races in every 
Southern state to a petition for a 
permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committéee 


“< It is important for our Northern 


eriticf"to bear in mind that the race 
problem in the South has aspects 
which are nowhere present in other 
sections. A paramount consideration 
here is the proportion of the popu- 
lation which is colored in the vari- 
ous regions. In eight Southern states 
the percentage of Negroes ranges 
from twenty-five in Virginia to 
forty-nine in Mississippi, whereas 
the figure is only five per cent in 
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Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, the non-Southern 
states with the highest proportion of 
colored citizens. 

Obviously this means that there 
are vital aspects of the problem be- 
tween the Potomac and the Rio 
Grande which are not glimpsed else- 
where. Not only do the Negroes 
virtually equal the whites in num- 
bers in one Southern state, and 
heavily outnumber them in scores 
upon scores of Southern counties, 
but the South is still haunted by 
memories of Reconstruction. Those 
memories are fading, and it will not 
do to overemphasize them, since 
they have to do with events which 
occurred two generations ago, or 
more. At the same time, this is a 
factor which, like the relatively in- 
significant proportion of Negroes in 
the North, places the race problem 
in Dixie in a special category. 

Unquestionably there are many 
irreconcilable Negrophobes in the 
South. Their spokesmen are such 
men as Eugene Talmadge, Theodore 
Bilbo, and James Eastland. But there 
are also many men.and women of 
fine impulses and humanitarian in- 
clinations who are working with: 
zeal, sincerity, and determination for 
better and fairer interracial relations. 
Typical of this group are Dr. How- 
ard W. Odum, president of the 
Southern Regional Council; Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore, of the Methodist 
Church, and President Frank P. Gra- 
ham, of the University of North 
Carolina, and such newspapers as 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, the 
Greenville (Miss.) Delta Democrat 


sary 
Times, and the Macon (Ga.) Eve- 
ning News. 

But, you say, the North wants to 
establish a permanent FEPC to in- 
sure equitable treatment for the Ne- 
groes with respect to postwar jobs, 
and the South’s representatives in 
Congress prevent this by means of 
a filibuster. True, the FEPC was al- 
most abolished entirely, as a conse- 
quence of this fight by the South, 
and was continued on an appropria- 
tion far below its needs, and with- 
out the power of enforcement that 
would have been granted under the 
bill establishing a permanent FEPC. 
It is impossible to defend some of 
the things that were said by various 
Southerners in opposing any sort of 
FEPC, whether permanent or tem- 
porary. Preposterous statements 
that persons convicted of racial dis- 
crimination would be sent to con- 
centration camps were mingled 
with the tirades against the whole 
Negro race. It will be conceded, too, 
that the Southern bloc used all the 
known parliamentary tricks in com- 
mittee, and the undemocratic fili- 
buster on the floor, to bottle up this 
legislation and prevent a vote, al- 
though substantial majorities in both 
branches are known to favor it. 

Yet, when all these things are ad- 
mitted, it should also be said that 
many Southerners with the best of 
will for the Negroes do not regard 
a permanent FEPC with power to 
fine or jail employers for violations 
as the solution of the colored peo- 
ple’s employment problem. In this 
they agree with certain eminent lib- 
erals in the North who oppose this 
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type of legislation, on the ground 
that you can’t rid people of preju- 
dices by passing laws. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Bernard Flexner, 
and Elinore M. Herrick will hardly 
be charged by any informed persons 
with harboring racial or religious 
prejudices, but they were among 
those who opposed the law passed 
recently in New York State which 
forbids discrimination in employ- 
ment on racial or religious grounds. 
They, and those in the South who 
feel as they do, are of the opinion 
that this kind of legislation inflames 
prejudices instead of allaying them. 
Among the Southerners who share 
that view is Senator Claude Pepper, 
of Florida, and among the news- 
papers of like mind is the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, both notable 
friends of the underprivileged, 
whether white or black. 

Many Southerners who approve 
the FEPC’s objectives are unwilling 
to see these objectives sought 
through an agency with headquar- 
ters in Washington. They do not 
like Federal laws which touch their 
long-standing customs in such inti- 
mate fashion. True, some of them 
use states’ rights as a smokescreen 
behind which to carry on antisocial 
programs, but certainly there are 
people who sincerely believe in 
states’ rights, and there probably 
are more of them in the South than 
anywhere else. 

After all, the Southerners of the 
sixties wrecked this region’s civili- 
zation in defense of that govern- 
mental theory. So when the former 
Confederacy objects to a perma- 
nent FEPC or to Federal poll tax 
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repeal, let us remember that while 
much of the opposition undoubtedly 
stems from unworthy motives, much 
of it also comes from persons who 
honestly want fair employment prac- 
tices, and who honestly don’t want a 
poll tax, but who are convinced that 
better and more lasting results will 
be obtained in both respects through 
act'on by the states. They also regard 
Federal action in these spheres as 
unconstitutional. 

Two wrongs do not make a right, 
of course, but surely the North’s 
record in the sphere of race relations 
is far from perfect. 

Where have the worst racial dis- 
turbances of the past five years oc- 
curred? Undoubtedly in Detroit and 
New York City. 

What is the prevailing attitude in 
the North toward the Negro? Ex- 
cept that it is much easier for him to 
vote there, and segregation is less 
prevalent, it is difficult to point to 
any marked advantages which he 
enjoys in the region. Living condi- 
tions in the Black Belts of the 
Northern cities are simply appalling. 

Furthermore, the North !eads the 
young Negro to believe that wide 
horizons beckon to him when he 
completes his education, although 
this is far from true. Employment 
opportunities in the North are 
severely restricted, with the result 
that disappointment and frustration 
are apt to be the ambitious colored 
person’s lot. Dr. Harry A. Over- 
street, of California and New York, — 
wrote: “Our Northern ‘liberal’ so- 
ciety does a double injury to the 
Negro: it goes back on its promises; 
then it blames the Negro for being 
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made him.” 

Less recently the Chicago Tribune 
made an incisive observation. Com- 
menting in 1917 at the time of the 
terrible race riot in East St. Louis, 
Ill., this mewspaper, which will 
hardly be accused by any informed 
person of prejudice in favor of the 
former Confederate states, said: 

“We taunt the South with race 
prejudice when it burns a bad nig- 
ger, but just see how we Northern- 
ers detest even good niggers. The 
real race prejudice is ours. Our very 
philanthropists betray it. They say 
to a black man. God bless you, good- 
bye, whereas the South says, 
you, come here! Or put it this way: 
The Northerner is a great friend of 
the Negro, but not of a Negro; 
the Southerner is a great friend of a 
Negro, but not of the Negro.” 

Some of the major criticisms of 
the South’s interracial record ema- 
nate from New England. Yet how 
account for the fact that in 1940 
there were only about 100,000 
colored persons in the six New 
England states combined? The cli- 
mate isn’t the answer. The city of 
Chicago, which is almost cold 
enough for the Eskimos, contains 
several times as many Negroes as 
the whole of New England. 

I have been informed by a promi- 
nent colored leader that the reason 
why Negroes constitute so infinitesi- 
mal a fraction of the population east 
of the Hudson is that influential 
New Englanders in key positions 
have adopted a quiet, but deliberate, 
policy of preventing Negroes from 
getting jobs, and of freezing out 
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those who already have them. Bos- 
ton was the chief center of the 
Abolitionists in the antebellum era, 
but it was also the seat of the Afri- 
can slave trade’s most prosperous im- 
presarios. 

In any discussion of the South’s 
interracial shortcomings, its hand- 
ling of the poll tax is apt to loom 
large. Seven states still have this 
anachronistic levy. Why don’t they 
get rid of it? 

The best explanation is that the 
tax holds the vote in those states to 
a minimum, and the dominant poli- 
tical groups are able to control this 
limited electorate. Despite all ob- 
stacles, four states have abolished 
the tax in the past twenty-five years, 
but it is difficult to get any measure 
which liberalizes or abolishes the 
tax through the machine-dominated 
legislatures, since political machines 
have a heavy stake in keeping this 
entrance fee to the polling booth. 

Even if such a legislature miracu- 
lously passes a repealer, the act may 
be declared unconstitutional by a 
court the majority of whose mem- 
bers belong to the machine—as hap- 
pened in Tennessee. Even if the 
legislature submits a constitutional 
amendment to the people, they may 
defeat it, since only those who have 
paid poll taxes can vote on whether 
the tax should be abolished. This 
happened in Arkansas. 

Thus, while retention of the poll 
tax would seem to be prima facie 
evidence that much of the South is 
reactionary, the extenuating circum- 
stances should be taken into account. 
Certainly it would be contrary to all 
historical precedent if the people 
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with the lowest incomes and living 
standards in the country were the 
most conservative. 

Actually, the Southern voters have 
demonstrated impressively on a 
good many occasions that they 
will support progressive candidates, 
even though poll tax restrictions 
keep tens of thousands from the 
ballot box. There were such demon- 
strations in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury when the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Populist movement expressed 
the yearnings of the rural masses, 
and men who exemplified those 
yearnings—including, it must be 
admitted, some egregious rabble- 
rousers—rode to power on waves of 
agrarian discontent. 

In more recent times, the unusual 
popularity of President Roosevelt in 
the South could be readily explained 
on the ground that his program ap- 
pealed especially to the Southern 
masses. The late President was hated 
and vilified in Dixie as violently as 
anywhere in the Union, but he al- 
ways swept the region by huge ma- 
jorities in his Presidential cam- 
paigns. In 1940 and 1944 an unin- 
formed person who heard the uproar 
created by a small clique of his 
Southern enemies prior to election 
day would have imagined that the 
region was seething with a desire to 
vote for the Republican nominee— 
or almost anybody but Roosevelt. 

The noisiest opposition in the 
summer and fall of 1944 was in 
Texas, South Carolina, and Missis- 
sippi. Roosevelt carried these states 
over Dewey and all other opponents 
combined by two-and-a-half, four- 
teen, and nineteen to one, respec- 


tively. These majorities may be 
accounted for, in part, by the regret- 
table penchant of Southerners for 
voting the straight Democratic tick- 
et, irrespective of who is on it, but 
the popularity of the Roosevelt pro- 
gram with the average Southerner 
was also a factor. 

A more clear-cut demonstration 
that the run-of-the-mine voter in the 
South leans definitely in the progres- 
sive direction was given in 1944 
when Lister Hill, of Alabama, and 
Claude Pepper, of Florida, were up 
for reelection to the Senate. Each 
was subjected to venomous and con- 
tinuing attacks, often from ambush, 
on the part of economic troglodytes 
and vicious Negrophobes. The most 
extreme elements of Bourbonism in 
Alabama and Florida united in a 
desperate and determined effort to 
retire both men from public life, and 
large sums of money were spent. Yet 
Senators Hill and Pepper were re- 
turned by decisive margins, the for- 
mer by a poll-taxed electorate, the 
latter by voters who no longer have 
to pay this levy. 

We come now to the South’s poli- 
ticians. Unquestionable they are 
among the most conservative in the 
country. Many belong in the extreme 
right wing of the Republican Party. 
This is not difficult to understand, 
however, given the fact that most of 
them went into office on the wings 
of the poll tax. As long as they can 
retain that levy on the franchise, a 
number of them probably can hold 
their jobs. 

However, the poll tax is bound to 
be repealed before many years are 
past, either by Congress or the 
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several states. When that happens, 
there is certain to be a liberalization 
of the South’s political complexion, 
both in Washington and in the state 
governments. A great mass of voters 
who heretofore have not gone to 
the polls will do so then, with what 
promises to be rather startling 
results. 

Contrary to much of the propa- 
ganda that one hears, the South has 
a great deal in which it can take 
pride. Has rhinoceros-skinned old 
Senator Kenneth McKellar sought 
time and again to wreck the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, thereby evok- 
ing the comment that he is a typical 
Southern reactionary? Then what is 
one to say of the spontaneous out- 
burst of wrath from every corner of 
TVA territory, the resolutions of 
business organizations, labor unions, 
farm groups, and consumer’s groups 
blistering McKellar for his effort 
to get his prehensile paws on the 
Authority? Which is the more con- 
vincing, the action of this one man, 
or the reaction of hundreds of thou- 
sands? 

Are we to judge the South by its 
O’ Daniels, its Rankins, and its ‘“Goo- 
ber’’ Coxes, or by its Rayburns, its 
Barkleys, and its Arnalls? Governor 
Ellis Arnall, of Georgia, has accom- 
plished extraordinary things in that 
state within a period of less than 
three years, and is one of the most 
promising young men in American 
public life. He has recorded his re- 
markable achievements and won his 
great popularity in what was re- 
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garded as one of the most reaction- 
ary states. 

The greatest danger confronting 
the South today lies in the possibility 
that the attacks being made upon it 
from other sections in a mounting 
crescendo will have the effect of 
stifling the authentically progressive 
movements which are under way in 
the region. Just as in the 1830's the 
unbridled attacks of the Northern 
Abolitionists drove the entire South- 
ern people into a defensive position 
from which they were never able to 
extricate themselves, and killed the 
promising indigenous effort for the 
elimination of slavery, so the as- 
saults being delivered currently 
upon the South, and many of its 
more enlightened leaders, tend to 
discourage, and even to crush, move- 
ments which otherwise might bring 
important and far reaching advan- 
ces. 

Let it be remembered that the 
Southern people are a proud people. 
They can be persuaded but they can 
never, under any circumstances be 
driven. 

Given the South’s history, its so- 
cial and economic background, and 
its racial composition, there is no 
valid reason for pronouncing it pre- 
ponderantly reactionary or more 
wedded to the Tory ideology than 
any other section of the country 
would be under similar circum- 
stances. It has its mountebanks and 
mad mullahs, its witch-hunters and 
warlocks, but there is in the region 
much genuine liberalism in which 
the nation can take pride. 


EN of the infantry who 
in the mud and 
mountains of Italy will tell 

you that there are no heroes 
out there in ‘‘no-man’s land” when 
the heat is on: men are too busy 
trying to keep alive to be thinking 
of heroism. 

But in the time of crisis when the 
enemy is coming in with everything 
he has, and the cry of the wounded 
and the dying adds a weird hymn to 
the thunder of battle, there is usually 
a man who stands out above others. 

My favorite hero of World War 
II was Pvt. Jake McInnis, a singing 
doughboy from Mt. Olive, Missis- 
sippi, who was in a machine gun 
squad of the 370th Regiment, 92nd 
Infantry Division. 

Pvt. McInnis’ battle performance 
will stand out in any company. And, 
besides, he’s from Mississippi, the 
state that gave us Senator Eastland, 
who stood in the United States 
Senate and said, ‘“The Negro soldier 
has been an utter and abysmal fail- 

Pvt. McInnis, a chunky, easy- 
going farm boy, wasn’t much of a 
garrison soldier. His record for the 
machine gun in target practice 
wasn’t too impressive. That’s why 
another fellow was the head gunner 
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of his squad. But, in that fateful 
time of crisis, it was Pvt. McInnis 
who saved the day. 

It happened one brisk day in Oc- 
tober, 1944, when men of the 92nd 
Division were fighting and dying 
in the Apennine Mountains of Italy, 
north of Iucca, where the Germans 
had elected to stand and fight it out. 

The squad had set up its machine 
gun on a newly-won hill position 
overlooking an important terrain 
feature. The Germans didn’t like 
that offensive move on the part of 
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decided to counter-attack. 

As the Krauts started their noisy 
attack, Pvt. McInnis found himself 
at the gun. The Germans were surg- 
ing forward in superior numbers, 
each with an automatic weapon. The 
92nd soldier opened up with his 
machine gun. 

The first blast from Pvt. McInnis’ 
gun mowed down several Germans 
and blunted the enemy’s spearhead. 
The next blast caused them to take 
cover. 

But the Germans were persistent 
fighters. They regrouped and con- 
tinued the attack. Again Pvt. Mc- 
Innis’ hot gun took a toll in dead 
and wounded, and the Germans 
took cover. 

For seven hours Pvt. McInnis, 
alone in his position, fought off the 
best attacks the Krauts could muster, 
The enemy tried everything. They 
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dropped mortar shells on his posi- 
tion, and they raked it with 88's. 
On a couple of occasions the fanati- 
cal Jerries were close enough to use 
hand grenades. But, fortunately, the 
Germans used concussion grenades, 
and the dogged young soldier es- 
caped serious injury. 

Then the Jerries tried a different 
attack, away from the range of Pvt. 
McInnis’ machine gun. But this tan 
Yank wasn’t easily tricked. When 
he couldn’t work his machine gun 
around far enough, he used his M-1 
rifle. And more Germans bit the 
dust. 

Officially, Pvt. McInnis was 
credited with killing between 15 and 
20 Germans that afternoon. Observ- 
ers who watched the battle credited 
him with killing more than that. 
And it was anybody’s guess as to 
how many Jerries we. wounded 
by his sizzling guns. 

Pvt. McInnis was awarded the 
Silver Star medal for his work that 
afternoon. Those of us at the front 
who knew his story, thought that 
they could have just as easily given 
him the Congressional Medal of 
Honor... . 

Pvt. McInnis’ outfit had been in 
the line continuously for 137 days. 
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Then one bright day in December, 
1944, he came to division head- 
quarters at Viareggio to get his 
Silver Star. 

The decoration ceremonies were 
very impressive. Major General E. 
M. Almond, division commander, 
gave an address and the big division 
military band furnished music. And 
the magnificent 92nd MP detach- 
ment was lined up, spic 'n’ span. 

But my chief interest in the glori- 
ous event was this roly-poly, drawl- 
ing private from Mississippi who 
had probably killed and wounded 
more Germans than any other man 
in the division. 

“I shot and shot ’til I didn’t see 
any more to shoot at,” explained 
Pvt. McInnis. 

Asked why he happened to be out 
there fighting Germans alone, the 
one-man platoon replied simply, 
“Well . . . at first, I didn’t know 
the rest of the guys had gone. . 

Pvt. McInnis didn’t have much 
of a chance to go to school during 
his childhood. He just got to the 
third grade. 

“But I figured that I didn’t need a 
college education to work over those 
Jerries with a machine gun,” smiled 
this tan Yank from Mississippi. 
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Silent P. assengers 


“ALL THIS TALK about back-seat drivers is bunk. 


I've been 


driving a car for ten years and I've never had a word from behind,” 
explained the Negro driver. 
“Jeepers,” exclaimed a bystander. 
drive?” 
“A hearse.” 


“What sort of a car do you 


Gladys Glad 


{| A personal testament from the white wife 
of a distinguished Negro editor 


17 ears Of Whxed Marriage 


Condensed from American Mercury 


By Josephine Schuyler 


OR THE past seventeen years 

ws have lived in Harlem as 
the white member of an in- 
terracial marriage. 

During this period we have lived 
like any other middle-class Amer- 
ican couple. We have probably en- 
tertained more than we would have 
ordinarily, for people of nearly ev- 
ery race and creed, including white 
Southerners, have sought us out to 
show their interest, emancipation 
and goodwill. This may come as a 
surprise to those who believe that 
such a union dooms the principals 
to loneliness. True, American so- 
ciety does not welcome a mixed cou- 
ple, but after some very critical in- 
spection, it will generally meet that 
couple halfway. 

Materially we have done very 
well. My husband has perhaps had 
to work harder for his money but 
even during the depression he was 
never without a literary position. 

We met in quite a normal man- 
ner. While in San Francisco where 
I was studying Chinese philosophy 
under Kiang Kang Hu, attending 
the lectures of John Cowper Powys, 
taking dancing lessons with Ruth 
St. Denis and Elmira Morisini and 
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posing for artists in ballet skirts 2 /a 
Degas, I began contributing poetry 
and articles to magazines and news- 
papers. Among them was the now 
defunct Messenger Magazine, which 
at that time was a mixture of social- 
ism and sophistication hard to find 
elsewhere in America. George 
Schuyler was the assistant editor of 
the Messenger. I had been reading 
and clipping his iconoclastic and 
satirical articles for some time, while 
he had been reading my pieces with- 
out guessing I was a white South- 
erner. 

Naturally, when I came to New 
York I sought out the Messenger 
office and, with some trepidation 
because of the way he wrote, | in- 
troduced myself to Mr. Shuyler. Be- 
fore I left him three hours later, we 
had discussed everything from food 
to philosophy, and I had accepted 
his invitation to dine and dance 
with him that night. Thereafter, 
we continued to frequent the fa- 
mous Savoy Ballroom almost night- 
ly, and it was there, six months 
later, that he asked me to marcy 
him. 

Between bouts with the Charles- 
ton and Black Bottom, we ex- 
changed ideas on life and literature 
and found we thought very much 
alike. We both admired Anatole 
France, Rabelais, Flaubert, Karl 
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Marx, Swinburne, Mencken and 
Omar Khayyam. If he knew more 
of anthropology, I knew more about 
the arts, so our conversations were 
always exciting. We enjoyed with 
equal gusto an evening of ballet or 
of jazz, a Harlem theater, a labor 
meeting or a night at the opera. 

The fact that he was dark and I 
fair gave an added fillip to our as- 
sociation. This was not surprising, 
for I, as the daughter of a Midwest 
Texas cattleman and banker, had 
been pleasantly associated with Ne- 
groes all my life. My father had 
employed more colored than white 
hands in his various industries. I 
had ridden after cattle with the col- 
ored cowboys, gone hunting and 
fishing with them and my nephews 
on moonlit nights, and on rainy 
evenings played blackjack or poker 
with them on the back porch or in 
the big fragrant kitchens of one of 
our several homes. 

As a child, the activities of the 
Negroes fascinated me. They were 
always doing something interesting 
—branding and dipping cattle, 
slaughtering hogs and sheep, shoot- 
ing wild game or chasing coyotes 
out of the pastures, gathering pe- 
cans from the towering trees along 
the creeks. 

Good-naturedly, they let us white 
children follow them as they went 
about their work. On social occa- 
sions they provided music for danc- 
ing and entertained our guests with 
cakewalks and songs. In short, they 
played an active and important part 
in our lives. 

My mother, watching us hang 
around the half-dozen colored laun- 
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dresses when they gathered under 
the big oak trees in the back yard to 
do the weekly washing, would sigh, 
“You are just like your father. He 
never knew what class or color he 
was.” 

Thus I had much pleasant asso- 
ciation with Negroes from the very 
beginning. I also knew of such as- 
sociation, in the reverse, among the 
grown-ups. Early I had found out 
that the deacon of a local Baptist 
church, a most respectable man, had 
had a colored companion for twenty 
years with everyone aware of the in- 
timacy. I knew, too, that an im- 
portant family there had numerous 
colored ‘‘cousins’” whom they pri- 
vately acknowledged and visited. 

I knew, besides, that the same 
system existed in my own family, 
with my father drawing no color 
line in his love life, and that my 
eldest brother, publicly thought to 
be childless, had a colored daughter 
attending school outside the state. 
So interracial love was not unknown 
in my environment. 

In California, for the first time, I 
met educated Negroes in classes and 
studios. Like all intelligent South- 
erners, the Negro problem dis- 
tressed me. Reports from home and 
elsewhere about conflicts between 
whites and blacks following World 
War I touched me deeply, and my 
concern was greater as my outlook 
was broadened by my work for the 
woman suffrage movement, Irish 
freedom, the IWW’s and Chinese 
and Hindu revolutionists. Whether 
I was working as a Mack Sennett 
bathing girl, dancing in the ballet, 
or attending school or labor rallies, 
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a large portion of my income went 
to these causes and I economized 
gladly in order to make such con- 
tributions possible. 

When I came to New York, I 
found the group of intellectual Ne- 
groes I met in Harlem more inter- 
esting than my Southern friends 
and relatives who made a midtown 
hotel their rendezvous. Any men- 
tion of the Negro, save in a servile 
role, infuriated them, while the 
thought of the eventual unioniza- 
tion of Southern workers alarmed 
and frightened them. In the light 
of what I had learned and had come 
to believe as a result of my work 
and interests I found them intellec- 
tually sterile. 

George had already asked me to 
marry him, and since the death of 
my mother there was nothing to 
hold me to my family. I made one 
Jast visit home to spend Christmas 
and then returned to New York and 
a new life. 

After the civil ceremony at the 
Municipal Building, we drove to 
our new apartment in Harlem, over- 
looking St. Nicholas Park. There 
was never a happier bride. Neither 
of us harbored any racial prejudice. 
We felt our decision to marry con- 
cerned no one but ourselves. My 
husband had been brought up in 
central New York among Irish, 
German and Italian people; he had 
as many warm memories of white 
folk as I had of colored. 

People often wonder how a white 
wife is received in a colored neigh- 
borhood. Is she lonely? Is she 
ostracized? Is she in danger? Many 
seem eager to believe the worst. The 
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simple fact is that if a white person 
conducts himself in a dignified, 
friendly way in Harlem, as else- 
where, he will be met in like man- 
ner. 

As for myself, I have made many 
friends among my colored neigh- 
bors. From the first I was cordially 
received by my husband's literary 
associates, and though I have since 
been told that some of his friends 
were concerned over the problems 
we might have to face, there was no 
outward evidence of it. Occasional- 
ly, a colored person has expressed 
regret that George did not marry a 
woman of his own race, but gen- 
erally speaking, my life in Harlem 
has been most satisfactory. 

The coming of our baby quieted 
all gossip that our marriage was just 
an ‘‘adventure” of which we soon 
would tire. When Philippa’s pre- 
cocity first became known, there 
were some comments to the effect 
that it was too bad her mother was 
white; conversely, others thought it 
was a shame her father was colored. 
However, even more people seemed 
intrigued by the fact that the off- 
spring of a mixed marriage was a 
genius. 

There is, of course, a definite 
problem is rearing children of in- 
terracial parentage. When Philippa 
went to school and was taught that 
the people of Africa were savages, 
uncultured and wild, and then came 
home and saw exquisite bronzes 
sent us from Benin; carved ivory 
and gold jewelry from Africa’s west 
coast; inlaid ivory, ebony and ma- 
hogany trays and chests, and em- 
broidered leather pillows from 
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Lagos; and superb statues from 
Liberia—all gifts from African 
friends—she was confused. She was 
was loath to think her school books 
lied or that her instructors were 
misinformed. 

When her history books declared 
that the Southern slave had been 
happy and docile and had been 
“freed” by Abe Lincoln and she 
came home to read in her father’s 
library that there had been 500 
slave revolts, that a quarter of a mil- 
lion Negroes served in the North- 
ern Army and Lincoln himself had 
said the war would not have been 
won without them, she did not 
know what to believe. This is the 
problem all educated Negro fami- 
lies face. 

We decided that Philippa must 
face the facts early, but that the pic- 
ture must be balanced by a close 
family life which would give her a 
feeling of great personal security. 
We sought from the very beginning 
to show Philippa that the difference 
in appearance of various groups was 
due to prolonged environmental in- 
fluences, such as climate, soil, occu- 
pation, language and culture. We 
explained that what people became 
in the world was to a large extent 
dependent upon the accident of op- 
portunity and training. The result 
is that Philippa, at least thus far, 
has had a minimum of conflicts and 
leads a healthy mental life. 

As soon as our daughter's ex- 
traordinary achievements gained 
wide publicity, I began to receive 
letters from childhood friends and 
relatives expressing an interest in 
my marriage and voicing a desire to 
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meet my husband. My youngest 
brother, an amateur musician; wrote 
that he had listened to Philippa on 
the radio and was proud to be re- 
lated to her. My sister-in-law came 
to her recital at the World’s Fair in 
1940 and was delighted with her 
niece and our home. When the 
most prejudiced member of my 
family lost her fortune during the 
depression and we were able to help 
her, she too became reconciled to 
our marriage. 

Like all couples, we have had 
conflicts in our married life, but 
these have not risen from differ- 
ences in color, but rather, have been 
due to differences in temperament. 

My husband is a Yankee, and in 
many respects, I remain a South- 
erner. George is orderly, objective, 
disciplined, cautious; I am emo- 
tional, reckless, genial, careless, gen- 
erous and talkative. I improvise, and 
he works by method. He adores 
household mechanical gadgets, 
while I detest them and prefer the 
old-fashioned methods of beating 
eggs or sweeping floors. So we have 
clashes of ‘‘procedure,”’ but our aims 
have always been the same. 

As a rule, Negro-white couples 
are more closely identified with the 
colored than with the white group. 
Negroes, while critical of interracial 
marriages, are usually more tolerant, 
and when they learn such couples 
are sincere and decent, they are 
friendly and cooperative. 

Most of the Negro-white couples 
we number among our friends are 
professional people. Some of them 
live in the South. There, where 
such marriages are explicitly forbid- 
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den by law, they find it simple to 
explain that the paler member of 
the union has distant Negro an- 
cestry, and under the American 
“one-drop” theory, their marriage 
is accepted. 

Immediately following the Civil 
War most laws forbidding inter- 
marriage were repealed, but they 
were subsequently re-enacted at the 
close of the Reconstruction Period. 
Although these laws are probably 
here to stay, they will continue to 
be ignored. 

This is not to suggest that there 
can or will be any wholesale racial 
intermarriage in the United States 
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in the immediate future. Most peo- 
ple seek more, not less, security in 
marriage, and there is still a large 
element of risk in such a union. 

Breaking down the age-old bar- 
riers of race prejudice and color dis- 
crimination is not quickly accom- 
plished; in a country where mixed 
marriages are forbidden by law in 
twenty-nine states, and frowned 
upon in others, intermarriage of 
Negroes and whites is not easy. 

The race barrier, so to speak, is 
America’s last frontier and it re- 
quires all the courage and determi- 
nation of a pioneer to enter into an 
interracial marriage. 


TWO MAIDS were trying to top each other in boasting about 
the people for whom they worked. One began to tell about an im- 
pressive dinner party that had taken place the night before at the 


home of her employers. 


It seemed that the affair had really been 


quite a distinguished feast. There had been an ambassador and his 
lady, a university president, a couple of business tycoons and their 


wives, a top-flight author and a couple of stage luminaries. 


The 


china was prewar imported, the silver was a prized heirloom, the 


food was in keeping. 


The other maid was impressed in spite of herself. 
“And what did they talk about?” she asked. 


Replied the first maid, “Us.” 


Mary Martin, Variety 
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By Charles Bolte 


N NAACP meeting was 
Apacs recently to discuss 


the difficulties facing Negro 

war veterans. Many veter- 
ans were present, including one of 
the members of the national plan- 
ning committee of the American 
Veterans Committee. 

While talking about veterans or- 
ganizations, an American Legion- 
naire, veteran of World War I, 
asked our representative: “How 
many Negroes are members of the 
American Veterans Committee?” 

The answer was a short “I don’t 
know,” which surprised the ques- 
tioner. But the same reply would 
have been given had he asked about 
the number of Catholics, Nisei, 
Italian-Americans, or any racial or 
religious group, because the AVC 
does not question a man’s creed or 
color. It asks only that he be an 
honorably discharged veteran of 
World War II who desires to work 
for a better America in a world 
united for peace. 

This position is not left to the 
whim of the individual chapter of 


CHARLES BOLTE is chairman of the 
American Veterans Committee and au- 
thor of The New Veteran. 
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{ American Veterans Committee sees fight 
for Negro ex-soldiers as battle for all Americans 


IN PEACE AS IN WAR’ 


AVC but is written into the State- 
ment of Intentions under which the 
AVC is presently operating, sup- 
ported by its entire membership. 
The Statement includes the follow- 
ing words: ‘“We are associating our- 
selves with American men and 
women regardless of race, creed, or 
color...” 

The AVC is a new organization 
composed only of veterans of the 
second World War. It has, thus, 
no commitments to the past to ham- 
per its action in the present or fu- 
ture. AVC strives towards the re- 
establishment of each veteran as a 
citizen and a working member of 
his community. And it was with 
this important aim in mind, that 
AVC first began. 

In January 1943, a corporal and 
a group of his friends in the service 
started exchanging ideas on the 
type of alliance which would be 
needed in post-war America to pro- 
vide the peace, jobs and freedom 
for which they were then fighting 
on the battle fronts. They agreed 
that in order to insure these aims, 
veterans would have to organize and 
work together after the military vic- 
tory was won. They further agreed 
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on the desirability of a world-wide 
United Nations Veterans League. 
They delegated the job of establish- 
ing such an organization to a group 
of fighting men back home for 
good, discharged after combat serv- 
ice in North Africa and the Pacific. 
Thus out of the ranks and out of 
careful planning, the American Vet- 
erans Committee was born. 

AVC grew quickly. Each time 
there was a news story about it in 
civilian or military publications, re- 
quests for membership poured in. 
A temporary headquarters was set 
up in New York, the staff expanded 
and a temporary planning commit- 
tee was established to direct the 
affairs of the organization until the 
majority of veterans returned to 
civilian status and could democratic- 
ally elect their own leaders. Local 
chapters were started across the 
country. Today there are chapters 
in more than thirty states and in 
every overseas theater of operation. 

At the time of the San Francisco 
Conference of the United Nations, 
AVC was already so well known 
and widely respected that it was the 
only new veterans’ organization in- 
vited to send delegates to the United 
Nations Conference to act as con- 
sultants in the determination of the 
business of that meeting. 

Through its newspaper, the Bul- 
letin, AVC keeps in constant touch 
with its members still in the services 
overseas, as well as with the service- 
men and veterans at home. Mem- 
bers’ letters, articles and opinions 
are published fully. It is the mem- 
bership which governs and controls 
AVC’s policies. Originally a com- 
parative handful of veterans at 
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home set the machinery in motion, 
but today with thousands of men 
returned, AVC has truly become a 
representative veterans’ organiza- 
tion of all services, and more im- 
portant, of all the races, colors and 
creeds which combined to form 
those services. 

First and foremost, AVC is in- 
terested in keeping the peace and 
preserving the benefits for which 
we fought. As is declared in the 
Statement of Intentions: “We look 
forward to becoming civilians; mak- 
ing a decent living, and living in 
freedom from the threat of another 
war. But that is what most Ameri- 
cans wanted from the last war. They 
found that military victory does not 
automatically bring peace, jobs or 
freedom. To guarantee our interests, 
which are those of our country, we 
must work for what we want.” 

Individuals can do little alone. 
Only through organized activity can 
we work effectively for what we 
want, and it is through this kind of 
activity that AVC is operating. AVC 
is making veterans’ demands felt 
more and more each day as its mem- 
bership grows by thousands per 
week and the AVC National Plan- 
ning Committee and local chapters 
publicize their opinions on impor- 
tant problems facing the American 
people. 

AVC has backed legislation that 
benefits the veteran as a member of 
the community, such as the full em- 
ployment bill, the 65c minimum 
wage bill, the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, and repeal of 
the poll tax. The organization sup- 
plied the springboard for action 
against the inefficiencies and malad- 
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ministration of the Veterans Admin- 
istration under General Hines, and 
has energetically supported General 
Bradley in his efforts to clean house 
in the VA. It was of great assist- 
ance to Wilson Wyatt in framing 
a good housing program for veter- 
ans and through local and national 
pressure on Congress has urged en- 
actment of that program into law. 
National headquarters and _ local 
chapters offer legal aid service to 
the individual veteran through vol- 
unteer AVC legal committees. 
Chapters have dramatized the vet- 
erans housing problem and have 
been working for emergency hous- 
ing projects in many communities. 
These chapters’ activities vary as 
the communities in which they are 
located demand, but all have the 
common goal of working for the 
veteran and his community at one 
and the same time. 

What part can the Negro veteran 
play in an organization of this 
type? 

He enters the organization, as an 
American veteran with a job to per- 
form, to work with all groups of 
Americans towards the common 
goals shared by all. To win the 
war, America called for the effort 
of all, the effort of all is needed 
to win the peace we desire. AVC 
is pledged to the large objective of 
equality of opportunity. Granted 
that objective, it requires the unre- 
lenting and patient support of all 
veterans who desire its realization. 

Attitudes which help reduce dis- 
crimination against any one group 
benefit all groups. Attitudes which 
favor greater opportunities and im- 
proved living conditions for the 


Negro are attitudes that build a 
stronger and more democratic Amer- 
ica for all Americans. It is for this 
kind of world that the AVC is 
working. 

When our organization takes a 
stand, as it has, in favor of the 
enactment of a national Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission or 
protests the murdering of Negro 
soldiers, it does so not only in the 
interests of the Negro, but to pro- 
tect the interests of all American 
citizens. 

In a letter recently received at 
AVC headquarters, Roy Wilkins of 
the NAACP wrote: ‘As an organ- 
ization representing the largest mi- 
nority in this country, we particular- 
ly desire to commend you for your 
unqualified position on the FEPC 
bill. 

“Needless to say, the Negro vet- 
eran has been seeking since World 
War I for an organization such as 
the AVC. It is obvious from the 
failure of other veterans’ organiza- 
tions to take stands on controversial 
issues that they do not offer to this 
large group of veterans the type of 
leadership that they are seeking.” 

AVC invites the Negro veteran 
as an American veteran who made a 
tremendous contribution to his 
country during the war, to continue 
the fight by joining with other 
American veterans from all levels 
of American life, from all Ameri- 
can racial, religious, economic and 
political groups. We must all work 
together for a living democracy in 
America and for a free and better 
world in which we and our children 
may live unhampered by fear and 
oppression. 


{ Revolution against mulatto elite 
brings new democracy to black republic 


What enin Haiti 
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FJ ites and a half hours by 
plane from Miami, on the 
northern rim of the Carib- 

bean, lies one of the most 
picturesque, historic, and misunder- 
stood countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Christopher Columbus, convinced 
that he had at last arrived in Asia, 
discovered the island of Haiti on 
December 6, 1492. In gratitude to 
his patrons, the King and Queen of 
Spain, he called it Hispaniola. The 
Indians had a word for it, however 
—Haiti, land of the mountains, and 
that name was afterward restored to 
use. In 1804, after more than three 
centuries of Spanish and French 
tule, Haiti won its independence. 
Since 1844 the island has been di- 
vided politically into two parts— 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 

Today Haiti has a population of 
3,250,000, settled on 10,800 square 
miles of land, which means a very 
great density. Except for between 
ten and fifteen thousand whites, 
some foreign, some naturalized, 
these people are all “colored,” or 
“Negroes” as we define race in 
America; perhaps 600,000 of them 
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are mulattoes ranging from “light 
brown’ to white. 

The color question was one of the 
underlying causes of the unrest that 
erupted in the students’ strike of 
January 7 and the overthrow of the 
regime of President Lescot on Janu- 
ary 11. It is fantastic to say that 
the unrest in Haiti is of Communist 
origin. The students’ uprising was 
merely the first breaking into flame 
of a long-smoldering resentment 
against the maladministration of 
Elie Lescot and his predecessor, 
Stenio Vincent. 

Lescot’s pre-election promises of 
greater democracy were sharply con- 
tradicted by his acts as President. 
Soon after taking office he forced 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
to pass legislation extending his 
term of office, which was due to end 
January 15, 1945, until 1952. He 
assumed the right to extend the life 
of the parliament and to name suc- 
cessors for members who resigned 
or died. He took it upon himself 
to appoint the city mayors, who had 
always been elected by the people. 

He made his twenty-eight-year- 
old son Gerard Lescot, who was 
mentally and physically a child, 
Foreign Minister and head of the 
Haitian delegation to San Francisco, 
and named many other members of 
his family to high office. 
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While minister to Washington, 
Lescot received $30,000 from his 
government with which to buy arms 
in America; no arms were bought 
but the money was spent. To square 
his accounts he borrowed $30,000 
from President Trujillo of Santo 
Domingo and in letters which have 
since been published pledged him- 
self and “his family as eternal 
slaves” to Trujillo. Three months 
after becoming President, Lescot 
purchased a’ beautiful $80,000 es- 
tate from the president of the Amer- 
ican-controlled Haitian-American 
Sugar Company. Afterward a mo- 
nopoly of all Haitian cane was given 
to HASCO. 

If anyone in the employ of the 
government uttered a word of com- 
plaint he was immediately dis- 
charged. If liberal newspapers were 
critical, they were suppressed and 
their editors imprisoned. Pierre 
Louis, editor of L’Opinion, died in 
jail, Max Houdicourt, editor of the 
Nation, fled to New York, where he 
worked for the Haitian underground 
until last January, when he returned 
to become a leader of the vigorous 
left-wing Parti Socialist Populaire. 
This group, with others, is trying to 
give a new deal to the Haitian 
workers. 

The University of Haiti is sup- 
ported and controlled by the gov 
ernment. Vincent and Lescot dic: 
tated all appointments. The student 
paper La Ruche (The Hive) bitterly 
criticized the stifling of academic 
freedom and demanded that the 
Four Freedoms, which Haiti had 
subscribed to at San Francisco, be 
established at home. Lescot sus- 
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pended the paper. 

The students showed their de- 
fiance in street parades, Demon- 
strations by clerks in stores, laborers 
on the roads, and transportation 
workers paralyzed the economic life 
of the capital. Lescot’s Cabinet, 
badly frightened, resigned and be- 
gan to leave Haiti. After four days 
of rioting, the learned Dr. Georges 
Rigaud formed a committee which 
pointedly told the President that the 
people demanded his immediate res- 
ignation. 

Lescot refused and called in the 
head of the military, Colonel Frank 
Lauvaud, and his chief aides, Ma- 
jors Antoine Levelt and Paul Mag- 
loire, ordering them to restore order 
at any cost. These men proved to 
be better administrators and truer 
democrats than Lescot. They talked 
with the popular leaders and then 
told the President that for his own 
safety he had better resign. 

Colonel Lauvaud and Majors 
Levelt and Magloire, as a military 
junta, took over the government of 
the country. To this junta and its 
Cabinet must be given credit for an 
intelligent and fair administration, 
which has shown special concern for 
the depressed workers. When the 
junta was ready to return the gov- 
ernment to civilians, it asked the 
Supreme Court to take over, but the 
court refused. 

Various citizens, including Dantes 
Bellegarde, were then asked to form 
a Cabinet, but all felt the military 
was doing a fine job. It was de- 
creed, therefore, that a general elec- 
tion for a new parliament would be 
held May 12. Writing a new dem- 
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ocratic constitution would be the 
parliament's first task ; a presidential 
election would be held immediately 
after adoption of the constitution. 

The banned parties and liberal 
newspapers are now flourishing. The 
dominant political philosophy is de- 
cidedly “left.” The dark-skinned 
Haitians who make up 75 per cent 
of the population are belligerent be- 
cause under Vincent and Lescot, 
who were mulattoes, they were de- 
nied places of responsibility in the 
Cabinet and diplomatic services. 
One of the junta’s first acts was to 
appoint black Sylvio Cator, Haiti's 
great Olympic athlete, mayor of 
Port-au-Prince. Emile St. Lot, lead- 
er of the black party in Haiti, the 
Parti Populaire National, was made 
dean of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Haiti, St. Lot is now ac- 
tively campaigning for the Presi- 
dency. 

The leader of the so-called Com- 
munist Party is Felix Dorleans Just 
Constant, a handsome, well-educat- 
ed, and respected black priest of the 
Episcopal church, United States Dio- 
cese. He is a strong and colorful 
figure and an avowed Presidential 
candidate. In his open attempt to 
loosen the grip of the Catholic 
church on the government he is 
supported by a group of Protestant 
ministers who, though they do not 
share his political views, have joined 
him in a Protestant Front Party. 
They insist on the separation of 
church and state and oppose the 
government's annual cash grants to 
the Catholic church. 

The Communist Party in Haiti is 
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not actually a Marxian party. It isa 
strong socialist movement to end 
the oppression of the working 
classes and the corruption in the 
government. It wants to institute 
an educational program for the 
masses, still 75 per cent illiterate; to 
legalize labor unions; to end the 
granting of monopolies to foreign- 
owned corporations, chiefly Ameri- 
can; and to begin an era of intelli- 
gent planning for Haiti’s economic, 
social, and cultural recovery. 

All Haiti's democratic leaders 
urge an end to the American control 
of Haitian finances—instituted in 
order to protect a loan to Haiti of 
less than $12,000,000. They de- 
mand _ better-balanced commercial 
relations with the United States. 
Haiti is one of the world’s greatest 
producers of fine coffee, sugar, ba- 
nanas, and cotton, but the wealth 
thus created has been kept from the 
people by the monopolies granted 
Standard Fruit, the Haitian-Ameri- 
can Sugar Company, and other firms. 

Haiti deserves a better break from 
our State Department. Recognition 
of the new government, which was 
granted on April 8, will contribute 
to a revival of trade and agriculture, 
but a policy such as Adolph Berle 
recently introduced in Brazil, which 
would assure the country’s planned 
economic development, is badly 
needed. A commission of capable 
Americans, including some out- 
standing American Negroes, might 
well be sent here as friends of Haiti 
to aid in its social, economic, and— 
even at the risk of the cry of inter. 
vention—political recovery. 
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{ Sterling Brown scores success as 
first Negro teacher at exclusive girl’s college 


P. rofessor Goes 4 


Condensed from News-Story 


By Audley Thomas 


PROFESSORSHIP at 
A Vassar College! That was 

certainly an opportunity 

for any man, but for a 
Negro, it was both a challenge and 
a tremendous opportunity. It was far 
more than an opportunity for per- 
sonal achievement. It was a chance 
to prove once again, that man can 
surmount a label—that the word 
“individual” also can apply to a 
Negro. 

Never before in Vassar’s history 
had the college appointed a Negro 
as a member of its faculty. Only a 
very few of the women’s colleges 
had the kind of courage which puts 
academic liberalism into practice. 

Sterling Brown’s was the respon- 
sibility of the pioneer. If he suc- 
ceeded, the way would be open to 
others of his race who could prove 
their merit, to teach in schools and 
colleges throughout the country. 

What would it be like? How 
would the students react? The other 
teachers . . . would they be friendly 
and helpful or would they hold 
themselves ‘‘tolerantly’’ aloof? He 
knew that he had staunch friends 
there; one of whom, Kenneth Porter, 
he had known for over ten years, 
since their days together at Har- 
vard. He had made acquaintances 
among the Vassar faculty as a vis- 
iting lecturer there. Still a lecture 


visit and a regular assignment dif- 
fered. And then there was the ques- 
tion of the townspeople of Pough- 
keepsie. Where interracial barriers 
were being breached, townspeople 
could be the cause of tension. 

Those were the questions that 
raced through the mind of Sterling 
Brown in the autumn of 1945 as 
he rode toward Vassar where he 
later scored a brilliant triumph. 

It was six months ago in the au- 
tumn of 1945. His term of service 
as a professor of American and 
English literature won for him re- 
spect and affection. 

He taught English literature from 
Beowulf through Shakespeare, and 
two courses in American literature, 
his major specialty. In one course 
he taught Franklin, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Emerson and Thoreau; in another 
he traced the growth of regionalism, 
American characters and American 
humor. Friends confided that what 
his students called informality and 
effortless ease really came from 
hours of burning the midnight oil. 

One has only to talk with mem- 
bers of his classes to gauge the popu- 
larity which the quiet, scholarly 
Negro achieved among the students 
of this historic college. The en- 
thusiasm of the girls who studied in 
Sterling Brown’s English class is 
contagious. Remarks such as, ‘“The 
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pest class I have ever had,” or “I 
wouldn’t have missed the experi- 
ence for anything in the world’’ re- 
flect genuine satisfaction, not a pose 
of tolerance or liberalism. 

Much to the regret of the Vassar 
girls, Sterling Brown is not now 
teaching there. He came to the col- 
lege for one term last year when 
one of the members of the English 
department was on a leave of ab- 
sence. He had lectured at Vassar on 
two previous occasions and made 
such a good impression that the ad- 
ministration was anxious to have 
him as a member of the staff. When 
the opportunity arose for the Eng- 
lish Department to take on a visit- 
ing professor, its chairman, Profes- 
sor Helen E. Sandison, asked Ster- 
ling Brown to come. He was able to 
secure a leave of absence from How- 
ard University in Washington, D. 
C., where he has taught since 1929. 

Vassar was eager to have him 
stay on for the next term, but Pro- 
fessor Brown did not feel justified 
in asking Howard University for a 
longer leave. Colored GI's were 
flocking to Howard as students, 
overtaxing the faculty there. 

Sterling Brown is perhaps more 
widely known as a poet and author 
than a professor. 

He was born in Washington, D. 
C., the son of a preacher-college 
professor. His mother and father 
were graduates of Fisk University ; 
his father, after study at Oberlin, 
became a preacher and a professor 
at Howard, so that he came by the 
academic life quite naturally. He 
got his M.A. at Harvard in 1923 
and since then has completed one 
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year of study for his Ph.D. 

Sterling Brown approaches every 
new task or opportunity, not as a 
Negro but as a man who relies upon 
talent and character to win. When 
he first came to Vassar, he made the 
statement, “The English Depart- 
ment is bringing me here as a 
teacher of English, not as a Negro. 
I'm coming here to do the same job 
a white man would do—no more, 
no less.” That is just what he did! 

Within a few short weeks after 
he came to the college, he was as 
much a part of campus life as Rocke- 
feller Hall where his classes were 
held. He fitted in comfortably, ef- 
fortlessly. There was never a feel- 
ing of strangeness or embarrassment 
on the part of the students. 

He and his wife shared a three 
story college-owned house on a resi- 
dence street near the campus with 
Charles G. McCormick, Chaplain of 
the Vassar Community Church, and 
his family. Here too, there was 
never any problem. The chaplain’s 
family occupied the two lower floors 
and the Browns an apartment on 
the third floor. Chaplain McCormick 
admits that some of his friends 
were mildly astonished to find him 
living in the same house with a 
Negro couple, but, as for himself 
and his wife, the arrangement was 
entirely pleasant. 

The Browns and McCormicks 
often had dinner together ; it wasn’t 
long before they were using the 
names Chuck and Mary Jane, Daisy 
and Sterling. 

The longer Sterling Brown stayed 
at Vassar, the less time he had to 
himself. Word soon spread among 
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the blue jeans crowd about the 
charm and keen sense of humor of 
“the new American and English Lit 
professor.” Never one-sided, he nev- 
ertheless emphasized the growth of 
the democratic tradition in litera- 
ture. His classes were lively and 
interspersed with personal anec- 
dotes. 

Then came a flood of dinner invi- 
tations for him and his wife from 
every dormitory on campus and 
from many faculty members. 

Professor Brown had a way of 
settling back on the living-room sofa 
and making himself and everyone 
else feel thoroughly comfortable. In 
addition, he was a wonderful story- 
teller. He would light up the ever- 
present pipe and no one knew or 
cared when the gab fest would end. 

The girls soon made another dis- 
covery about Sterling Brown. The 
tall, intellectual looking professor 
was a jazz enthusiast! In fact, he 
was an “expert” and had one of 
the best collections of jazz records 
in the country. 

It didn’t take much persuasion to 
induce him to start a series of illus- 
trated lectures on the subject. The 
lectures were held once a week in 
the Alumnae House. The huge 
room was always filled, with stu- 
dents sprawled all over the floor and 
a large overflow spreading into the 
adjoining central hall and stairway. 
The lectures covered jazz from its 
roots in folk music and New Or- 
leans brass band marches all the 
way to the 52nd Street variety. 

In addition, he wrote articles for 
The Brew, a Vassar literary maga- 


zine. He gave informal talks to the 
college on ‘“The Negro and Democ- 
racy” and one on “American Folk 
Literature.” He was a member of 
the college panel of the F.E.P.C. He 
spoke to the Poughkeepsie Vassar 
Club on the relation between his 
teaching and his writing and gave a 
talk over Poughkeepsie’s radio sta- 
tion, WKIP. He has been invited to 
return in the Spring to give one of 
three lectures which the Poughkeep. 
sie Vassar Club is arranging to raise 
its scholarship fund. 

Vassar deserves a great deal of 
credit for creating this challenge 
with complete open-mindedness. It 
has perhaps been amply rewarded 
by the indisputable success of the 
experiment. It was fortunate in its 
choice of the man to undertake the 
responsibility. Without the mature 
response with which Sterling Brown 
accepted the challenge, there might 
have been a different kind of story 
to report. 

Long before he came up the river 
to this college for young women 
Sterling Brown had said: “If you’re 
a Negro your whole life is wrapped 
up in the question of race relations, 
whether you're a shopkeeper, a la- 
borer, or a business man. My job 
is to make people see the Negro as 
an individual human being.” 

By his own example, Sterling 
Brown has done that and more. He 
has opened the eyes of a group of 
girls from all sorts of American 
families, from East, West, North 
and South to a broader view of race 
relations. 


{| Negroes were uncontaminated with syphilis 
until whites brought it to Africa 


By Michael Turner 


N OLD slander, whispered 
Al since colonial times, seeks 

to blame the Negro for the 

shadow of syphilis on the 
land. In the face of all authority to 
the contrary—and with sly social 
strategy—certain tale-bearers insist 
that Negroes are predisposed to the 
malady and, when brought to Amer- 
ica as slaves, caused the country’s 
contamination. 

The tale, of course, is the wildest 
invention—as wild as the old cover- 
up story that Europe became in- 
fected after Columbus and his crew 
picked up the disease from the 
Carib ladies of San Salvador. The 
truth—as in the Carib libel—is just 
the reverse of the rumor. 

Not only is there documentary 
proof that Negroes did not intro- 
duce syphilis to the Americans, but 
also abundant evidence that black 
folks never suffered the affliction 
until white folks came their way. 

One of the wise-cracks of the 
American medical profession—in- 
spired by an array of facts—is that 
although the Negro gave the white 
man hookworm and malaria, the 
latter more than retaliated by pre- 
senting the Negro with tuberculosis 
and syphilis! Moreover, as to who 
is ptedisposed to syphilis, medical 
authorities universally agree that the 
incidence of infection is solely a 
matter of health factors and has no 


racial basis whatever. 

History's answer must be equally 
disconcerting to the Negro’s de- 
tractors. A respectable, on-the-spot 
report reveals that the disease made 
its American debut—of all places— 
in Puritan New England when that 
section of the country was prac- 
tically lily-white and there were few 
Negroes anywhere in the colonies 
outside of New Amsterdam and Vir- 
ginia. In his famous ‘Journal’ in 
1646, Governor John Winthrop of 
Massachusetts, writing of ‘‘a loath- 
some disease at Boston which raised 
a scandal upon the town and coun- 
try,” describes the humiliating syph- 
ilitic infection of ‘about sixteen 
men, women and children’’—the 
first cases of record in present-day 
United States. 

History shows unmistakably that 
syphilis was not of African germina- 
tion, but entered the Negro’s blood- 
stream directly via the Caucasian 
route. As early as the latter part of 
the 15th Century, it was a whole- 
sale European affliction. Already 
every country was infected, and 
from then until the end of the 18th 
Century, while the Black Plague 
was destroying fifty million lives, 
syphilis was the continent's second 
most dreaded disease. 

Every country, too—ever the same 
old buck-passers—was indignantly 
blaming some enemy neighbor for 
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the scourge. The English called it 
the “Spanish pox;’’ the Russians, 
the “Polish disease; the Persians, 
the “Turkish pox;” the Turks, 
“disease of the Franks’ (Chris- 
tians); the Italians, the ‘French 
disease; the French, “mal de 
Naples the Spanish, ‘‘disease Es- 
panola” (Haiti). Eventually, Co- 
ulmbus’ undoing provided all of 
them with the face-saving Carib tale. 
Meanwhile, the West African 
coast, whence hailed the American 
Negro’s robust ancestors, was bliss- 
fully uncontaminated. Not until 
European adventurers began swarm- 
ing over the area did syphilis 
appear, and then—significantly 
enough—unvaryingly in the wake 
of the invaders. By sheer good for- 
tune, however, infections were rare, 
and only after the Africans were 
hauled off to European colonies in 
the New World did they get really 
acquainted with venereal trouble. 
Thus, years before the Negro, 


either as free man or slave, fell vic- 
tim to alien syphilis, Spain’s Chris- 
topher Columbus—paralyzed, suf- 
fering auditory hallucinations and 
delusions of grandeur—died of it. 
England’s big, blond Henry VIII— 
whose only surviving child by Cath- 
erine of Aragon bore the marks of 
hereditary syphilis—was called to 
his royal reward by the same ail- 
ment. Italy's Cesare Borgia—as- 
sassin son of the infamous Pope 
Alexander VI and brother of the 
notorious Lucrezia—was ccrtain of 
syphilitic doom when he became a 
battle casualty. 

Russia’s Ivan the Terrible, Spain’s 
Charles V and France’s Philippe 
VI, Charles VIII, Louis XII and 
Francis I—the first of whom died 
a hundred and forty-two years be- 
fore Columbus’ voyage—were other 
eminent Caucasians who succumbed 
to the germ long before the black 
man tangled with the deadly 
spirochete. 


Man Joe Whouldn t Fight 


WHEN Max Rosenbloom was active as a leather pusher, a bout 
with him was suggested to Joe Louis, who quickly turned the propo- 
sition down, saying: “None of that there Rosenbloom for me. 
When you fight a clown, he makes you look like a clown.” 


E. V. Durling, Chicago Herald-American 
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{| A white veteran tells how Gls 


spread racism on Pacific isle 


Sole 


Condensed from Tomorrow 
By Hargis Westerfield 


EGRO troops were coming to 
Ys an island in the Philip- 

pines. My white outfit would 

be displaced. The rumor was 
not at once confirmed, but white 
American soldiers began to talk 
against them. 

It wasn’t just the Southerners 
either. One morning I heard young 
Koski talking race hatred. That 
hurt me; Koski is my buddy. Till 
the day I die, I shall not forget how 
he saved my life in an attack on a 
pillbox in the coral ridges of Biak. 
I shall not forget how staunchly he 
stood, firing over my head into the 
maw of that pillbox while two of us 
worked our way in close enough to 
throw hand grenades. 

But Koski the young and dark 
and handsome and tall, Koski the 
son of Polish Catholic parents, was 
shouting bitterly, “Those jigs. 
They're cowards in combat. Then 
they come in to take away from us 
what we won.” 

Then the young Jewish mortar 
sergeant, Lapin, remarked, ‘The 
people don’t like them here al- 
ready.” 

That night I heard it again. Sit- 
ting drinking coffee on the high 
porch of Abdullah Ahmed’s great 
house, I heard a Yank unknown to 
me talking with my host. “Yes, sir, 
we're sorry to leave Jolo. It’s been 


like home to us. But you want to 
watch out for these niggers. Be sure 
your women folks don’t go out 
after dark.” 

I said in my own Southern drawl, 
“I don’t reckon we ought to take it 
that seriously. There are all kinds 
of Negroes just as there are all 
kinds of white. That rape supersti- 
tion is just a means to keep them 
from their rights as American citi- 
zens.” 

“Well, down in Missouri in our 
town we gave them equality once. 
They tried to rule us, but they 
didn’t get far.” 

You must understand more about 
the natives of Jolo and about Amer- 
ican behavior there before you per- 
ceive in full the incongruity of the 
American attempt to teach one col- 
ored people race hatred against an- 
other colored people. 

These girls of the same Malayan 
race as the Balinese are attractive 
enough, snub-nosed and high cheek- 
boned and brown and shapely, al- 
beit with too much golden glitter in 
the mouth, like the Japanese. Yet 
any number of characteristics make 
them physically very like that blend 
of races called the American Negro. 
With their blue-black wavy hair, 
their dark skin, their everted lips 
and round black eyes, I would defy 
any chronic Southerner to pick them 
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out if they were dispersed in an 
American Negro section. Only lack- 
ing in this list of ‘‘Negroid’’ char- 
acteristics were the tall stature and 
very full lips and kinky hair of 
some of our Negroes—and also the 
blue eyes, florid skin and light hair 
of some American Negroes. 

The people of Jolo can rightly be 
said to belong to the Malayan or 
“brown” race, as distinct from the 
Negro or Mongolian races. But 
there has been intermixture. The 
Negrito tribes were aboriginal ev- 
erywhere in the Philippines, al- 
though they do not exist distinct 
from the Joloanos. The Arabian 
missionaries of Mohammed must 
assuredly have had at least a sprin- 
kling of Negro slaves or free men 
in their crews. Negro American 
outfits had garrisoned Jolo long be- 
fore World War II. 

In the Southern canon to which I 
was bred, a trace of Negro blood, 
no matter how far back, makes the 
possessor a Negro. Yet. Negroid 
appearances and characteristics to 
the contrary our Southern lads took 
to those dark women. 

I have seen Southerner after 
Southerner appear at our movies 
with black or dark brown girls who 
would have shocked their home 
communities into mob action. The 
Northerners and foreign-born 
Americans showed that they, too, 
were attracted to the dark Joloano 
gitls. My negrophobic buddy, Kos- 
ki, spent many evenings in the com- 
pany of an untouchable upper-class 
Moro girl with a sooty black skin. 

One night after supper, I was 
strolling into the Moro district 
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July 
down by the ruins that the Japs had 
left of the Sultan’s palace. I was — 
lazily examining the reconstruction 
of the charred mosque and the fine 
new wooden and nipa dwellings 
and restaurants going up every- 
where. When a white man went 
sauntering along a street in Jolo, it 
could not be long before someone 
companionably struck up a conver- 
sation. My regiment had rewon the 
island; all Jolo honored us. 

I was talking to Mahmud, the 
restaurant proprietor, a slender yel- 
low-faced old man wearing a tall, 
conical, Moro straw hat. The talk 
drifted around to what was preoc- 
cupying us—the possibility of Ne- 
groes in Jolo. I began to explain a 
little of the Negro problem. Friends 
of Mahmud were gathered around 
when I led up to my main point. 

“Before I met the Moros, the 
Christian people told me many bad 
things about you. When I made 
friends with you, I found that the 
Christians had not told me the 
truth. In the Philippines, they tell 
untruths about the Moros, who are 
a minority. They tell lies about the 
Negro in America, also.” 

They looked at me with their 
faces suddenly hardening, con- 
vinced. 

Said a light-skinned Moro with a 
curious ring of light blue around 
his irises, ‘Yes, we have heard the 
Gls. They said to watch out for 
their Negroes. They said, ‘We 
want you to stay away from those 
colored people.’”” He and_ his 
friends laughed loudly. 

“But I am black, too,” laughed 
another Moro. ‘How would these 
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Gls treat me in America? 
know.” 

Then the young teacher, Maluk, 
came up to me, and we walked 
awhile in the twilight and sat awhile 
talking in a Chinese restaurant. I 
was interested in the semifeudal ag- 
ricultural relationships in Jolo, and 
he was interested in Southern share- 
cropping. 

Finally he said, with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘““Many of our girls are 
scared of the Negroes. They are so 
scared they say they will go back to 
their Filipino boy friends after you 
leave.” 

Then he added something that 
flattered my vanity, although it was 
specious and somewhat ominous. 
“You are the first American who 
has had anything good to say about 
the Negroes.” 

Thus I was brought face to face 
with my duty. Other Americans 
were coming to Jolo from the New 
Guinea jungles, Americans who, 
like us, had seen no towns in a year 
or more. My comrades were slan- 
dering men they had never seen be- 
fore, about whom they knew noth- 
ing. My American comrades were 
alleging that they raped women, 
were cowards in combat. 

Cowardice in combat? I remem- 
bered one blazing hot forenoon in 
the coral ridges of Biak. Borelli, ill 
with dysentery, and I were leaving 
our platoon outpost for a rest. We 
were to accompany a Negro ration 
party led by a white man. 

The ration party had unpacked 
its supplies and was waiting for the 
order to leave. With a ring like 
the sparkle of caps on a stone, snip- 
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ing started against the machine gun 
on our left flank; and two of our 
automatic rifles answered it. A fire 
fight started over the low ridge fifty 
yards north, and two minutes later 
the first scout in a patrol in that di- 
rection came reeling down the ridge 
with two comrades supporting him, 
and a red star of blood on his hel- 
metless forehead. 

The white leader of the ration 
party and his Negro followers 
started off swiftly over a twisted, 
jagged pathway among coral cliffs 
and through a thick rain forest. 
Laden with full pack, the sick Bor- 
elli at the tail of the column began 
to drop behind. In order to keep 
contact with us, the young Negro 
immediately ahead began to fall 
back also. 

In New Guinea, losing contact 
often meant death automatically. I 
told the Negro boy, “My buddy 
and I'll make it all right. Go ahead; 
it’s not your fight.”’ 

For answer, he grinned at me and 
walked even slower, taking over the 
sick Borelli’s rifle. We lost touch 
with the ration party; we came out 
of that tangled hell fully twenty 
minutes later. True enough, we 
were behind the immediate front 
lines, but the Japanese could have 
infiltrated at any time. I owed a 
debt to that Negro volunteer. 

I remembered how genial and 
easy to get on with were the ord- 
nance and quartermaster and port 
battalion Negroes I had worked 
alongside when I was a casual re- 
turning from the hospital. There is 
one compliment to Negroes that all 
combat infantrymen in the Pacific 
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will agree on. If you are back at a 
base, a long distance from the lines, 
you will find it impossible to hitch 
a ride wit! the majority of the white 
drivers, but a Negro driver will Sel- 
dom if ever pass you by. 

Although nameless to me, Ameri- 
can Negroes in New Guinea had 
been my buddies; and white buddies 
of mine were doing Hitler’s work in 
defaming them. I began to think: 
What if a successful campaign of 
white men’s slanders should cause 
civil disturbances in Jolo? 

I did not begin my campaign 
against hatred by consulting the 
combat officers. 

I called on the chaplains. 
Through their advice, I hoped that 
the officers would be persuaded to 
reason with the men. A chaplain 
was the first I spoke to. He was 
not of my denomination, but he 
was the most influential man in the 
regiment. Protestants and Catholics 
loved him equally, for he went 
wherever the rifle companies went, 
unarmed, to hold services or to 
bring out the corpses of his boys. 

“Yes, I am aware of the situation. 
In the division, we used to have 
similar difficulties with the Indian 
boys. We had some terrible cases of 
intoxication among them. But the 
Negroes’ record in combat is very 
poor, whatever the reason may be. 
They have not done well in Italy.” 

I said, “Well, I do not know the 
facts about Italy. But if our foolish 
talkers succeed, they may cause 
trouble between the Negroes and 
the natives. Maybe we, or some 
other regiment will have to cur- 
tail its rest period to quell a dis- 


turbance that may even be diverted 
from fighting in China or Japan.” 

“Yes, but what can we do? It is 
a serious problem.” 

“The chaplains can inform their 
congregations and the officers just 
what they are doing. They must be 
brought to realize that they are 
doing work for the Japanese and for 
the Germans.” 

He returned quietly, “The prob- 
lem is so acute that I cannot discuss 
it.” 

“Well,” I went on, a note of sur- 
prise in my voice, ‘when I was 
teaching in a small Kentucky town 
in a former Confederate area, my 
Baptist minister used to bring these 
matters to the people’s attention in 
his sermons.” 

“He must have lived a good 
many years in that place. He must 
have had a great deal more influ- 
ence than I.” 

I did not refer to his enormous 
prestige in the regiment. More 
warmly, I spoke, “Well, I’m watch- 
ing all the ministers to see what 
they say and do in this situation. 
I'm listening carefully. I’m judging 
them as to whether or not they talk 
around the situation.” 

His tone became hard. “I never 
have ‘talked around’ a situation. 
The whole regiment knows my 
stand against sexual immorality. I 
preach against it all the time.” 

So I let him talk about the wea- 
ther, and when we were going 
home, and how the war was shaping 
up. 
“You keep talking about the situ- 
ation, and maybe something will be 
accomplished,” he advised as he ter- 
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minated our interview. 

Other chaplains had already left 
Jolo. When I later related this 
story of race hatred to the most 
dynamic of them, he said, ““No one 
is a greater friend of the Negro 
than I. But I cannot feel that 
racial intermixture is right. Would 
you marry a Negro?” 

Wearily, I tried to explain that 
this was hardly the point. Nor had 
I any assistance from the one 
American chaplain in the field at 
that time. The local Filipino pastor, 
however, proved to be very helpful. 
After prayer meeting one night, I 
explained the situation to him. He 
cheerfully promised to welcome 
them to his church. More than that, 
the smiling, brown-faced chairman 
of the Young People’s Union asked 
me for a talk on the subject at the 
next evening meeting of his group. 

Koski, the Catholic of Polish 
parents, called out to me, a little 
later, hear you're going to make 
a fool of yourself.” 

Lapin, the Jew, came to me in 
agitation. ‘‘Don’t you know that we 
are forbidden to take part in politi- 
cal rallies? This is a dangerous situ- 
ation. I enjoy forums, but I don’t 
want to see you suffer. With your 
permission, I'd like to talk to the 
company commander. He is respon- 
sible for us. We might get him and 
ourselves into trouble.” 

I knew that there would be no 
danger. My speech was definitely 
non-political, but I had intended to 
make it without reporting to any 
officer. The Army has a way of for- 
bidding a man to do anything 
novel, if the man makes the mistake 


of asking permission first. 

Although not in accord with my 
ideas, my commanding officer toler- 
antly said that the speech was my 
affair. While talking to him, I 
found that I would save time by 
ignoring the good-natured jokes of 
officers visiting him from another 
company. 

So I made the speech. Briefly, I 
pointed out the danger of civil dis- 
turbance in Jolo. For the benefit of 
Yanks present, I thought it best to 
announce my unimpeachable South- 
ern Confederate background. 

After discussing the results that 
anti-Negro talk was likely to bring 
about, I directly met the charges 
that Negroes were rapists in garri- 
son and cowards in combat. My 
knowledge of soldiers’ violations of 
women overseas was limited, but I 
cited an Indiana case before the 
war in which a Negro accused of 
rape was lynched while white men 
accused of the same misdeed were 
untouched. 

As to cowardice in combat, my 
knowledge was again limited. I said 
that you could expect little of a 
man who had nothing to fight for. 
I explained how difficult it was for 
a Negro to become a combat man. 
I could cite individual cases of gal- 
lantry in action, like that of my 
Negro grenadier guard in Biak, the 
15th New York in World War I 
and that 105 mm battalion at Bas- 
togne. With all the data available, 
I could safely conclude that the 
Negro would fight if it was to his 
interest to do so. 

With shame, I brought out the 
irony of Americans’ anti-Negro 
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talk in Jolo. I doubted that nine- 
teen out of twenty Americans would 
dare to be seen with Filipino girls 
on the streets of their home towns. 
Did my listeners believe for an 
instant that American families 
would open their doors to Filipino 
soldiers if they had saved us from 
the Japanese? 

Then what should Joloanos do 
about the Negro? If they had been 
inhospitable to us white Americans, 
if they had closed all doors to us, 
then some of us might have been 
hard to get along with. The only 
way for amicable relations was for 
the natives to treat our Negroes as 
human beings. 

I had desired this meeting to be 
conducted like a forum, but long 
subjugation to the Japanese had 
accustomed them to silence. 

The actual disembarking of the 
Negro soldiers came within a few 
days. One evening I stood by the 
road and scanned the columns 
trudging in, with an American feel- 
ing of pride at the solid flow of 
the broad-shouldered ranks, men of 
all colors under cocked green 


mechanics’ caps, with green jungle 
packs- and with M-1’s slung on 
their shoulders. 

At the entrance of the camp area, 
I fell into talk with a brown Negro 
sergeant on traffic guard. I said 
casually, ‘I’m sorry, but some of 
our white fellows have been talking 
against you here. You know. . .” 

“Yes,” he laughed, “They've 
done it everywhere, New Zealand, 
Australia. The natives already told 
us. I don’t know why they have to 
do it. But we get along just the 
same.” 

He curved his arm as if to em- 
brace a group of Filipinos and Mor- 
os around him listening and smil- 
ing. ‘We're all colored people to- 
gether. They’re all my friends.” 

“I wanted to be sure,” I contin- 
ued. ‘‘Pass it on to your boys. If any 
trouble comes up, you know how 
much worse it will be if a colored 
boy does what a white man can get 
away with.” 

He thanked me for what I had 
done, and we shook hands in the 
presence of the attentive natives. 


O,ig in Of Anglo-Saxons 


THE NAME “Anglo-Saxon” originated in Rome. The skins of 
the first war prisoners brought to Rome from England were so 
white that someone suggested to Caesar they were angels. Caesar 
mispronounced the word angel and, since Britons before that time 
were known as “Saxons,” he tabbed them Anglo-Saxons. 


Hobo News 


q Dr. Clark Foreman brings new light 
to the old South in fight for racial equality 


Condensed from Reader’s Scope 
By Malcolm Hobbs 


IGHLY vocal representa- 
LH tives of the poll tax system 
say that they speak for the 
South when they storm onto 
the floors of Congress carrying the 
torch for Southern white supremacy. 

But their eyes get glassy whenever 
they hear that Southerners are also 
fighting for abolition of the poll tax 
and for the creation of a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
tee. Some of the Old Guard come 
close to prostration when such a 
Southerner comes from “‘one of the 
best families” in Atlanta and has 
two grandfathers who fought glori- 
ously in the Confederate Army. 

Dr. Clark Howell Foreman, 43- 
year-old President of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, is 
just such a person. The Southern 
Conference doesn’t frown on dam- 
yankees, has a few dues-paying 
members north of the Mason-Dixon 
line, but the bulk of its membership 
is made up of progressive Southern- 
ers without a carpetbag among them. 

Foreman himself likes to point 
out that many Southern congress- 
men speak for a very small percent- 
age of the electorate indeed. Fore- 
man makes a case when he says that 
the fuss over supposed Northern 
interference .in Southern affairs is 
merely a smokescreen to hide their 
reaction. 


But Foreman can also be merci- 
less with those pious Yankees who 
use the South to implement their 
own prejudices, especially on the 
Negro question. Back in 1933, 
when he was adviser on race rela- 
tions to Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes, one of his first problems was 
the discrimination against Negroes 
in CCC camps. It was War Depart- 
ment policy to segregate Negro and 
white in separate camps. And the 
Negro camps were not allowed to 
have Negro officers or Negro in- 
structors. 

In typically direct fashion, Fore- 
man went to the War Department 
to find out the reason why. A ma- 
jor, with some responsibility for the 
situation, greeted Foreman by look- 
ing at his watch and saying: “I’ve 
got just ten minutes before it’s 4:30 
and time for me to go home.” 

“Well, Major,” Foreman said, “I 
don’t think it will take us two min- 
utes to settle this question. It’s 
simply a problem of issuing an or- 
der so that there will be Negro 
officers supervising Negro men in 
CCC camps.” 

The major exploded. ‘“The trou- 
ble with you New Dealers is that 
you just don’t understand this 
problem. The people of the South 
would never stand for such a thing. 
It would start the Civil War all over 
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again. You don’t know how the 
South feels about Negroes.” 

“That's very interesting, Major,” 
Foreman answered. “I’m glad to 
hear your interpretation of what 
the South will and will not stand 
for. Would you mind telling me 
where you came from?” 

“Well,” the major said, somewhat 
abashed, “I was born and brought 
up in New York City.” 

“And I,” Foreman shot back, 
“was born and brought up in At- 
lanta, Georgia. Maybe you know 
more about the Southern people 
than I do, but I doubt it.” 

The War Department refused to 
do anything about the situation, but 
the story doesn’t end there. When 
Foreman told Ickes what had hap- 
pened, the old curmudgeon got a 
sly look on his face and said: 

“There zs something that can be 
done. We appoint the intellectual 
workers in those camps. The Army 
has insisted that these people be 
white, on the grounds that they eat 
at the same mess with the Army 
officers. If you want to insist on 
selecting Negro personnel for these 
intellectual jobs you can break that, 
at least as far as the Park Depart- 
ment is concerned. I can write you 
an order that the next vacancy which 
occurs in a Negro CCC detachment 
in the Park Department force must 
be filled by a Negro.”’ 

Naturally, Foreman was delighted 
to get such an order and he promptly 
went to the Park Department with 
it. He got plenty of arguments and 
sour faces after he had shown the 
order, but it was a written decree 
from the boss and there was no way 


July 
to get around that. 

But within a week a Park Depart- 
ment delegation came to see Fore- 
man in his office. A vacancy had 
occurred in Pennsylvania. They 
needed an archeologist to locate ac- 
curately the battlefields at Gettys- 
burg, so that monuments could be 
erected there. 

“Those people looked pretty 
pleased with themselves,” Foreman 
says when telling the story. ‘They 
felt sure they had me with that one. 
An unemployed Negro archeologist 
looked like a hard thing to find.” 

But Foreman did find one, a Dr. 
King in West Virginia, who was 
both a Ph.D. in archeology and un- 
employed. Dr. King’s qualifications 
were far better than any white 
prospect on the Park Department 
list. Foreman sent in Dr. King’s 
application and waited. 

It wasn’t too long before the Park 
Department people were in Fore- 
man’s office again. ‘“This man is 
qualified,” the delegation admitted 
uneasily, “but did you know that 
this camp was in Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania? Negroes and white peo- 
ple don’t associate in that town, 
don’t eat in the same restaurants, 
don’t work in the same offices. Any 
Negro who goes there on this job 
will have to associate with the white 
people in the town and the white 
officers at the camp and there will 
be riots and bloodshed and it will 
all be on our heads.” 

Stubbornly convinced that this 
was a matter of fundamental jus- 
tice Foreman saw his opening and 
made the best of it. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘my grand- 
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fathers fought as Confederates to 
keep the Negroes from becoming 
citizens of this country, Your 
grandfathers fought so that Negroes 
could be citizens. That war was 
won at Gettysburg and, by God, if 
it's got to be fought over again it 
might as well begin in Gettysburg.” 

Dr. King got the appointment. 
Five months went by and Foreman 
heard nothing about bloodshed. 
One day an Army officer turned up 
in his office. ‘‘I understand you're 
responsible for the appointment of 
Dr. King to my camp,” he said. 

“Well,” Foreman answered, “I 
guess I am.” 

“I just want you to know that 
I've never had a better employee 
or a better person attached to camp 
than Dr. King. If you have any 
more like him, send ’em up.” 

That story serves as documenta- 
tion for Foreman’s favorite thesis: 
the only way to get rid of discrimi- 
nation against Negroes is to root it 
out. The old hush-hush and pussy- 
footing approach to curing the 
problem by ignoring it is out the 
window with him. 

He had to go to England to find 
out that there were other South- 
erners interested in doing some- 
thing about Southern problems. 
While studying at the London 
School of Economics he read about 
a Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, headed by Dr. Will 
Alexander, which had headquarters 
in Foreman’s home town of At- 
lanta. Immediately he decided to 
go back to Georgia and work for 
the organization. He became secre- 
tary of the Georgia Commission 


that year. 

In 1926 he became assistant to 
the Director of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund, while getting his M.A. at 
Columbia. As Director of Studies 
for the Julius Rosenwald Founda- 
tion he helped to place in 11 South- 
ern counties libraries which are 
open to all people, white and black. 
In 1932 he received a Ph.D. from 
Columbia with a thesis proving the 
lack of difference in intelligence be- 
tween white and Negro students. 

When he went with Ickes in 1933 
he broke the long-standing Gov- 
ernment discrimination against Ne- 
gro secretaries by the simple process 
of hiring one. Foreman is prob- 
ably proudest of the fact that, with 
his assistant, Robert Weaver, he was 
responsible for getting no-discrimi- 
nation clauses into PWA contracts, 
the first time that discrimination 
was mentioned—and defined—in a 
government contract. 

For five years Foreman was di- 
rector of the power division of the 
Interior Department. During this 
period, in 1938, Roosevelt called 
him to the White House to discuss 
Southern politics. The two men 
talked the South inside out; and 
Roosevelt agreed with a suggestion 
of Foreman’s that an inventory 
should be taken of Southern con- 
ditions and resources. 

“It should leave out the reme- 
dies,” Roosevelt said. “Just put the 
conditions down and the remedies 
will be obvious.” 

The President wrote a note to 
Lowell Mellett, then chairman of 
the National Economic Council, re- 
questing that such a report be 
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drafted for his information. Out of 
this came the famous Report on the 
Economic Conditions of the South, 
written by an advisory group of 
Southerners which included Fore- 
man. 

The report has served as the back- 
ground for much Southern progress 
since that time. For example, a 
conference was called in Birming- 
ham later in 1938 to discuss action 
on the conditions brought out in 
the report. As the President had 
predicted, the remedies became ob- 
vious. Out of it came the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare. 
Foreman was elected treasurer. He 
has been president since 1942. 

The war came and he went into 
the Navy in a civilian capacity, 
spending eight months in London 
doing operational research. In 1943 
he went to Black Mountain College 


Whnders Of Water 


in North Carolina as a professor in 
economics. And when the 1944 
political campaign got underway he 
was the full-time secretary of the 
National Citizens Political Action 
Comimnittee. 

Foreman is a crusader for equal 
rights, but he’s not a humorless one. 
He likes to tell the story of why he 
didn’t get a Navy commission in 
1943. The Navy had stalled on 
Foreman’s request for weeks. Po- 
litical objections were obviously be- 
hind it. But he pressed the issue 
until finally notified that he had 
been turned down for physical rea- 
sons. 

“My so-called physical ailment,” 
he says, with a grin, “was the best 
mixture of political and medical 
terminology I’ve ever heard of. 
They turned me down on the 
grounds that I was color-blind.” 


TAPSTER Bill Robinson, 76 or some such horrific age, baffles 


us all. 


While at Hot Springs recently taking the baths, he was 


dancing about in his bathrobe. A young girl said in amazement, 


“Look at that old man dancing. 


It must be the water!” 
Earl Wilson, New York Post 
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A condensation from the book 
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By Fannie Cook 


Winner of the first George Washington Carver Award of $2500, 
this earnest, dramatic novel about a former Negro maid turned war 
worker mirrors the growth of the new Negro today. In convincing, 
sympathetic pages, this white novelist who is a member of the St. 
Louis Race Relations Committee gives the tone and mood of millions 
of Negroes who have come out of the war with new learning and 
a new stature. Mrs. Palmer's Honey is moving reading. 


Copyright, 1946, By Fannie Cook 
, Published By Doubleday & Co., N. Y. (Price $2.50) 
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{| A moving chronicle of a Negro maid 
who discovered democracy during the war 


Mes. P. Honey 


By Fannie Cook 


- 


ONEY found her pay on 
Mrs. Palmet’s dressing 
table. And a note. “Please 
Honey, clean up Mr. 
Bruce’s room before you leave and 
give that other bathroom a good 
going over.” Huh, a fine time to 
tell me, when I'm all dressed! 
Honey put back one of the dollars. 

Halfway down the stairs she 
thought of what Eulatha would say 
about that dollar. She went back 
and snatched the bill, stuffed it into 
her purse. To Mr. Palmer's bed 
she whispered, “It won't mean 
nothing to you one way or the 
other.” 

From below on the street she 
heard Ben’s horn. As she went out, 
she slammed the front door hard. 

Mama was in the back seat of the 
car, fixed out in her best. 

Honey sat next to Ben. He looked 
fine. His black satin face shone 
from being washed right good. His 
eyes were proud of Honey. 

“Rest yourself,” he said. “Reckon 
you're tired.” 

Honey put her head back against 
the seat top. She stole a look at 


FANNIE COOK is a member of the 
Mayor's Committee on Racial Relations 
in St. Louis. She is author of The Hill 
Grows Steeper and Boot-Heel Doctor. 
Her book Mrs. Palmer's Honey was the 
first winner of the George Washington 
Carver Award. 
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Ben. You the nearest to a Mr. Pal. 
mer a black girl ever going to get, 
she thought, slipping her hand into 
his. They drove along happily in 
silence. 

At the streetcar loop there were 
a dozen or more brown women with 
big bags waiting for the car the way 
Honey usually did. Driving past, 
she felt dicktee and liked it. She sat 
up straight. 

Without knowing why, she be- 
gan to feel angry. Angry at the old 
women who had so little pride that 
they carried their scraps of food and 
their servant's uniform for everyone 
to see; angry at the white men driv- 
ing who saw the car of black folks 
and smiled; angry at the pain which 
stabbed at her back! Angry at Mama 
too! 

They were out of the beautiful 
residential region now. The houses 
were smaller and closer together 
and as smoke-scarred as if they had 
been in battle. The streets were 
lively with automobiles and people 
and children playing running games 
and shouting to one another. As 
they turned in Mount Vernon Ave- 
nue they heard an ice-cream ven- 
dor’s bell clapping dully. At once 
the block was cleared of children. 
Then back they rushed with pennies 
and nickels. Mothers in warplant 
slacks shouted commands from 
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doorways. Stooped old women 
stared from windows. 

“They ain’t got nothing much to 
be proud of,’ Honey said, ‘‘but they 
ain't going to want us none.”’ 

Fear drew in her heart. Then her 
anger swept back and she told her- 
self: The Hoops, they got a right to 
live where they please, Smiths or no 
Smiths. 

Ben found the number. The 
house was just like all the others in 
the row. Mama handed him the 
key, and he opened the door. In- 
side, the room was dead and cold 
and roaring with echoes. It was a 
house which had once been fairly 
good, but now was run down and 
dirty. It had been lived in unlov- 
ingly. There was a tiled fireplace 
with some tiles missing, and a man- 
tel whose shelf was split and ringed 
with marks, 

Honey saw that Mama was dead 
set on liking it. Well, it could be 
fixed up. The Hoops knew how to 
paint and paper and polish. They 
weren't helpless like white folks. 

From the porch came hollow 
thuds. Ben leaped to lock the door. 
White children peered in the win- 
dow. They shouted insults. They 
licked at ice-cream sticks and shout- 
ed and licked. 

“Let’s go upstairs,” Ben said. 
Honey saw that he too hated and 
feared this Mount Vernon Street 
notion of Mama’s. 

On the second floor there were 
four bedrooms. Wallpaper drooped 
from the ceiling like burned skin, 
hanging. The side walls were water- 
stained and moldy. The smell was 
like that in the Palmer basement. 


There was a dark bathroom with a 
cracked bowl. 

‘Mama, these walls is a sight.” 

“Somebody done dinged them 
walls. That ain’t nothing. They'll 
clean up right nice.” 

“Oh, Mama, they're awful.” 

“This is a classy house, Honey. 
Got itself dirty on top, but clean her 
up and she sure a queen!” 

The doorbell rang. Fists banged 
on the windowpane. 

Mama ignored it and admired the 
closets. She had never lived in a 
house with a closet. 

“Plenty bedroom here. Except 
for the babies, wouldn’t not more’n 
two or maybe three Hoops got to 
sleep to a room. This house sure 
is grand!” 

Honey sighed and went back to 
the window sill. Downstairs chil- 
dren were hooting. A rock crashed 
through the glass above her head. 

Startled, Honey jumped up and 
ran into Ben’s arms. He brushed 
the specks carefully from her face. 

“It may be the Hoops have the 
right to live on Mount Vernon,” he 
said, ‘but they wouldn’t get happi- 
ness from it.” 

She answered sullenly, “Hoops 
been rolling to white man’s tunes 
long enough.” 


TANDING concealed by the 

S shadow, Ben peeped out the 

window. “I don’t fancy the 
looks of this,” he kept saying. 
His hands rattled his car keys. 

“I’m right glad you parked up a 
piece or they'd be smearing your 
car.” 

Ben mumbled, “How are we go- 
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ing to get out of here? The porches 
across the street are crowded with 
people. I don’t fancy the looks of 
this!’ 

Slowly Mama creaked in from 
the other rooms. “It sure grand! 
The Hoops sure going to roll to 
glory! No more sleeping all over 
each other like a litter of pigs.” 

“Mama,” Honey said, ‘‘listen to 
that out yonder. We can’t go to 
living here. Get that out of your 
heart right now!” 

“Can't live here! Why, that 
white man what brung the key, he 
said we could. He owns the house, 
don’t he? He say we can live here. 
We got the cash money to pay the 
rent.” She was a little girl hyster- 
ically clutching a doll. She wouldn't 
let Honey wrest it from her. “We 
Hoops going to live right here! I'll 
break their . . .” 

“Listen, Mama—” 

“TL break their necks!" Mama 
shouted. “I'll sure break their 
necks, ‘cause I going to live here!” 

The noise outside changed. 

Honey said, “A police is down 
there!” 

Ben brightened up. ‘‘He’ll make 
them stop.” 

Ben knew everything! The police 
was white, and Honey hadn't ex- 
pected him to side with the Hoops. 

“Ben, you reckon he’s going to 
make them let Mama live here?” 

“He'll fix it so she can’t,” Ben 
answered calmly, “but he won't let 
them throw any more rocks or cut 
my tires. He'll mak .em keep 
order.” 

They looked down on the police- 
man waving his hands in a get-go- 


ing gesture at the children. He was 
lean and young, with long arms. 

‘As they watched, a car drove up. 
A spry, red-haired man hurried out. 

“That's him!’ Mama said. “That's 
the man brung the key! Now we'll 
see can the Hoops live here or can't 
they!” 

While the real estate fellow and 
the policeman talked, a crowd gath- 
ered to listen. Scrawny old men 
and full-breasted young women, 
thin women, children, a youth with 
an empty sleeve. They talked on. 
They were angry. 

Ben said, ‘They don’t look like 
pleasant neighbors.” 

Honey smiled. ‘“They don’t look 
like neighbors.” 

Mamma came to see. She snort- 
ed. ‘Look like borrowers. Reckon 
the Hoops with all their war money 
is going to be borrowed bare.”’ 

When the red-haired man 
knocked on the door, Ben and 
Honey went down. Mamma fol- 
lowed as quickly as her stiff joints 
permitted. 

The man drew a notebook from 
his pocket. “I've got a pretty little 
place likely to be vacant next month. 
Not on the market for showing yet. 
About a block from where you live 
now.” 

‘How large is it?” Ben asked. 

The white man turned the pages 
and turned and turned. Finally he 
said, “Four, counting the kitchen.” 

Honey sniffed, “We're doing that 
good now.” 

From halfway down the steps, 
Mama spoke. “We going to live 
right here!” 

The red-haired man coughed. 
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“There’s been a mistake.” 

“Ain’t no mistake,’’ Mama told 
him. ‘We got the rent money. 
You got the house. Everything, 
it’s set!” 

The man coughed again. He 
looked pleadingly at Honey and ap- 
praisingly at Ben. Then he handed 
Ben a card. “I’m with Rusk & 
Rusk Realty Company. Mr. Thomas 
Rusk had some kind of an idea 
about changing this property 
over, but when I just spoke to him 
out at the country club after the 
police phoned about the disturbance, 
Mr. Rusk says we can’t run counter 
to the wishes of the neighborhood. 
See, he owns several houses on this 
block, so he’d like to do it...” 

“How much were you fixing to 
increase the rent.’’ Ben asked quiet- 
ly. 

“Ten a month on each place. In 
time it would permit improvements. 
You see the property needs re- 
pairs—” 

“You weren't planning to paper 
now,’ Ben pushed on. 

“Not under our former program 
of rehabilitation . . .” 

“Not if you rented to colored, 
you mean.” 

“That's it,” he said and then 
hastily added, ‘Folks like you, used 
to a nice home, wouldn’t be satisfied 
in a run-down place like this. No, 

no, this wouldn’t do for you at all. 
I thought that the minute I set eyes 
on your pretty little place . . .” 

Mama interrupted, “Honey, is 
that man talking sense?” 

Honey answered, ‘Mama, he say- 
ing this ain’t for colored.” 

“I done listen. He ain’t say no 


such thing!” 

“He saying it,” Honey sighed. 
“He saying it right polite.” 

The white man blushed. ‘Well, 
I've got your name and address and 
phone number on my card, and 
you're going to be the first family 
informed when I get a fine piece of 
colored property on my list... 
Course if you want to buy I've got 
a dandy to show you now. 

Ben chuckled unhappily. ‘‘May- 
be this whole thing was just bait to 
fetch customers for property you're 
trying to sell.” 

“No. No. No. Nothing of the 
sort in Mr. Rusk’s mind!” 

Honey said, “Reckon if we do 
buy, he'll pull the trick again.” 

“That piece over north of here 
sure is a dandy. Buy your own 
place, I always say, then you're fixed 
forever. Nobody can take your 
home away from you.” 

Maybe that was a way to help 
Mama out, to stop her from stand- 
ing there bawling in front of a 
white man! 

The red-haired man smiled be- 
nevolently. “I could let you have it 
for eight thousand.” 

“The Hoops ain’t got no eight 
thousand,” Honey answered. 

Ben said thoughtfully, “You 
wouldn't have to pay it all. Puta 
loan on it and...” 

The white man coughed again. 
“Not in that particular section. Not 
any more. Real Estate Association 
forbids us to put a mortgage on 
property in that section. The mem- 
bers have agreed to that.” 

Ben asked, ““What section?” and 
though the white man only named 
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streets, it was clear he was telling 
them it was the section where most 
of the colored people lived. 

“It’s not considered safe property 
for mortgages,” he explained. 

Honey asked, “Ben, what do it 
mean?” 

Ben's black satin face was lumpy 
and frowning. “It means that a 
colored man with three thousand 
dollars can buy him a home for 
three thousand but a white man 
with three thousand dollars can buy 
him a home for ten thousand.” 

“Let's get out of here,’ Honey 
said, walking angrily to the door. 

“While the getting’s good,” Ben 
added because it said itself. He 
moved slowly with the weary re- 
sentment of a man whose anger had 
grown cold and was not in this mo- 
ment a torment to him. 

Mama said she had to go through 
the house once more. They heard 
her mumbling over the names of 
the children, placing them in this 
room and that. 

Mama shouted, ‘‘Mr. White Man, 
that there torn paper up yonder, it 
ain’t to my taste. I wouldn’t live in 
no pigpen like this. Not a-tall. We 
Hoops too good for your filthy 
house!” 

The man went off to stuff paper 
in the broken pane. He didn’t an- 
swer. By the time Mama had stiffly 
plugged down the steps to the first 
floor again, he was at the door ready 
to take the key from Ben and lock 
up. 

He scanned Ben’s face again and 
then handed him another Rusk & 
Rusk card. 

“It's got my name on it,’’ he said. 


July 
“Any time you’re in the market for 
property, let me know. Rusk & 
Rusk is fair to everybody. And I 
always say service is what I’m here 
for. 

At the wheel of the car again, 
Ben sighed, ‘They'll always make 
money from a black man. That 
never seems to hurt their pride any.” 

Mama whimpered, “‘Ain’t no use 
for the Hoops to earn, come we 
can’t buy nothing.” 

The policeman stood beside their 
automobile, his face set. White 
people were on the porches. Their 
resentment hazed like smoke from 
porch to porch and down to the 
sidewalks and into Ben’s car, the 
shiniest and finest car at the curb. 

Ben drove away rapidly. At first 
they didn’t speak to each other; 
then they spoke crossly. Mama 


blamed Honey for not sticking up 


for their rights. Honey snapped 
back. Ben scolded at Mama and 
then Honey at Ben. 

As they turned into the Ville, 
they eased into laughter. It was 
good to be in the Ville again with 
black peace in the streets. The 
houses were smaller, but when a 
man felt like painting his front door 
blue or his fence yellow or his house 
purple, he could do it and not be 
ashamed, In the Ville a man’s spit- 
its rose. 


T WAS some days later while 
Y walking away from the Liberal 
Bookshop that Ben met the 
red-haired real estate man 

from Rusk & Rusk. 
Breezily, Ben asked, ‘“‘Got a house 
you want to rent on Mount Vernon 
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Street?” Mr. Drowby squinted 
thoughtfully. He began to walk 
away. ‘You may be hearing from 
me,” he said. He came back. “Give 
me your phone number.” 

A few hours later he faced Tom 
Rusk. He glanced cautiously at the 
partitions and whispered, ‘Want to 
sell your Mount Vernon Street 
houses for two thousand more— 
each—than you expected? 

“For what?” 

“A thousand more than you're 
asking. Two more than you expect. 
Each.” 

Tom twiddled his pencil. “Dark- 
ies?” 

“Sure.” 

“A man in business doesn’t know 
what to think these days . . . One 
of the richest men I know sent a 
colored fellow in to see me. Nicely 


set up fellow. Good suit. Edu- 


cated. Professor or minister or 
something from a colored university. 
This friend of mine is sending him 
around the country. Studying the 
extent to which racial restrictive 
covenants cover each of a dozen big 
cities. To listen to that guy talk, 
you'd think the noblest thing a real 
estate man could do was junk every 
covenant he’d ever agreed to up- 
hold. He talked about health and 
education and juvenile delinquency 
. . » Sounded like a Rotary Club 
meeting.” 

“So why not?” 

“So why not?” Tom scoffed. “You 
know as well as I do what the asso- 
ciation would think! They'd take 
the title of ‘realtor’ away. I would 
not have a friend in this city!’ His 
fear of friendlessness gathered tiny 


bubbles in the corners of his mouth. 
He crouched down into his chair. 

“It’s done all the time.” 

“By that nigger real estate guy. 
Not by us!” 

“If it was done quietly, the others 
very likely would be tickled to death. 
That property would go up a third 
in value overnight.” 

“Who owns in there.” 

“A lot of realtors will own—as 
soon as the war jobs stop and the 
hill-billies go back to their hills. 
Realtors will get those places back 
on mortgages.” 

“It’s the God's truth.” Tom 
folded his arms and tried to think it 
through. “Neighborhood Associa- 
tion out there has been having some 
hot meetings.” 

“Largest church in the region 
sold to a colored congregation.” 

“Will it stay sold.” 

Mr. Drowby shrugged. 

Tom studied his newly manicured 
nails. “The Negro professor's got 
me so mixed up I don’t know . . 
But, look, I can’t go against the as- 
sociation! I can’t do that!” 

“It's a wonderful opportunity.” 

“I can’t do 

“Why not sell to me. Then 
everything will be done quietly.” 

Tom glanced at the partitions. 
Their voices had been low. He low- 
ered his even more. “If this comes 
out, you get fired.” 

Mr. Drowby figured on the back 
of an envelope. “That's O.K.,” he 
said at last. 

The next day Ben was given his 
pick of a half-dozen houses on 
Mount Vernon Avenue. He took 
ironic pleasure in selecting the one 
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which had been refused to Honey’s 
Big Mama. 


IPPY RUSK awakened slow- 
j ly, feeling the lateness of the 
hour and that against all prec- 
edents Tom was awake and 
still in bed. He usually got up with 
a rush and roar, puffed through set- 
ting-up exercises, sang loudly in his 
shower, scattered towels everywhere, 
and then, pink and tall and hand- 
some above a well-tailored suit, 
shouted for his breakfast and his 
paper. 

She raised her head to make sure. 

“Hi, beloved!’’ she said. 

“Hi!” 

“You didn’t call me ‘Honey- 
bunch.’ ” 

“I’m thinking.” 

She waited and watched while he 
smoked one, two, three cigarettes. 
“You're usually so bouncy,” she 
said. “Do you feel all right?” 

He stretched, shook crossly at the 
empty cigarette package, and said, 
“I've got a hell of a problem on my 
hands.” 

In the bathroom Tom argued 
with his reflection in the mirror. 
Sergeant Rusk, he said to the fellow 
who had waded in wet trenches dur- 
ing the last war, there’s something 
dead wrong about all this. They've 
got no right to put you on the spot! 

The frowns of the three repre- 
sentatives from the association who 
had called yesterday about the 
Mount Vernon Avenue deal deep- 
ened into scowls. So did the look 
on the face of that colored chap who 
talked in Harvard accents about re- 
strictive racial covenants. 


DIGEST July 


When he came back to get 
dressed, he said, “I wish I wasn’t so 
damned sincete . . . Maybe we were 
fools to let the colored boys go into 
the Army at all. This way we owe 
them something.” 

Mrs. Rusk got up and searched at 
the foot of her bed for her robe. 
She was tying the side bow when 
Tom suddenly leaned his palms 
against the dresser as if he were in 
pain. 

Suddenly he began to pull his 
clothes from his body. He got back 
into bed. “Baby, you run along,” 
he muttered. ‘Close the door.” 


“Aren't you getting up, Tom? 
Are you sick?” 

“Close that door!” he bellowed. 

In midafternoon when he heard 
Tippy phoning for a doctor, he 
called, “Hang up that phone!” In 


a calmer voice he added, “Sterling 
DuPree’s the only one can help me. 
Ask him to come in on his way 
home.” 

Sterling listened. With an adroit 
word here and there designed to 
make each revelation seem the ex- 
pected next step, the lawyer got all 
the details. 

He said, “You're not the only 
one. It’s the same story all over the 
city.” 

“Thing is, Sterling, I’m the kind 
of a God-damned fool can see there 
is some right on both sides.” 

“That’s the trouble with the 
whole business.”” Sterling rose. 

“Don’t go! I’ve got to get this 
settled.” 

“These racial restrictive covenants 
have been opposed in court in a 
good many places. Some places 
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have declared for them, some 
against . . . As I see it, you've got 
to go along with the association. 
Question is whether you want to 
challenge the whole program from 
inside the association . . .” 

“Be a little Boy Scout, huh?” 

“I have other real estate clients. 
There’s a good deal of disquietude. 
Some of the men ate disconcerted 
because they’re losing out on profits 
they believe to be rightly their own. 
They refrain from selling to Ne- 
groes, then that Negro real estate 
man gets hold of things and takes 
the profits . . .” 

“He’s no Papa Bountiful to his 
own people either!” 

“What would you think of serv- 
ing an eviction process out there, 
just to fortify your position with the 
association? Give you time?” 

Tom wondered how much Mr. 
Drowby would squeal. If that guy 
got talkative . . . “I wish we could 
just get those darkies to withdraw. 
Quietly. Ask them to do the sen- 
sible thing. Tell them how aroused 
the Neighborhood Self-Benefit 
Group is.” 

“I presume it is aroused?” 

“Plenty! Even the ministers of 
the district are kicking. The white 
ministers. The hell of it is we 
haven’t any other property to offer 
as bait. There aren’t any vacan- 
cies.” 

“Who bought the house?” 

“A guy by the name of Boston 
bought both. Benjamin J. Boston.” 

Mr. DuPree remembered the 
name. And then Tom remembered 
too. “Probably her husband! 
Honey’s husband.” 


“She used to work for the An- 
drew Palmers. I’ve kept in touch 
with Mrs. Palmer. I see to her 
holdings . . .” 

“If you can give me the chance 
to talk to those darkies privately, it 
might settle everything! I'd forget 
this democracy deal and go back to 
where I was a few weeks ago. A 
damned sight happier too.” 

“T'll see what I can do,”’ Sterling 
said. “An eviction notice—not an 
eviction, just a notice—might loosen 
things up for negotiations.” 

Mrs. Rusk had scarcely closed the 
front door after Mr. DuPree when 
she heard Tom running around up- 
stairs barefoot. He called over the 
banister. ‘“We're going out for a 
good steak dinner. I'm started.” 

“But, darling, you’ve been saying 
all day you had gallstones!” 

“To hell with them! Maybe all 
they need is food. Put on your new 
outfit and let’s get doing.” 


HE PHONE rang. It was 

for Honey. Mr. DuPree's 

voice was very polite. He 

said he and Mr. Rusk didn’t 

want good folks like herself to be 

caught between two fires in this 

thing. It might be that they could 

be of help. Would she come to his 
office. 

“Yes,” Honey said. 

Mr. DuPree explained that some- 
thing had come up everyone was 
sorry about; Mr. Rusk was sorry, 
everybody concerned was sorry, but 
the fact was the Neighborhood Self- 
Benefit Group was unfriendly to 
the idea of having colored residents 
on Mount Vernon Avenue. Describ- 
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ing the restrictive covenants, he used 
long words Honey couldn’t under- 
stand. She asked him to say it so 
she could. 

He repeated it more simply and 
looked at Tom, who nodded. Then 
he took a deep breath and said Mr. 
Rusk wanted to be fair, to be very 
fair, and in the name of peace— 

“We don’t want any violence 
around here!” Tom put in—in the 
name of peace, Mr. Rusk was mak- 
ing a generous offer, a very gener- 
ous offer. 

Tom took it up. “I’m willing to 
buy back those houses at exactly 
what your husband paid for them.” 

Mr. DuPree said, “I couldn’t let 
my client be penalized too much, 
but Mr. Rusk is a generous man and 
very likely he will make good the 
moving expenses if you submit a 


paid, receipted bill.” 

Honey shook her head. “Nobody 
ain’t going to move, Mr. DuPree. 
Lawyer told me we got right on our 
side. Course I know you can put us 


out. You can do that one way or 
another. But we got a right to go 
to law to prove this is our country 
too.” 

After Honey left, the men sat in 
silence for awhile. 

“We haven’t exhausted our re- 
sources.” Sterling stared down at 
his knees. “We have other ap- 
proaches to that girl. She’s Mrs. 
Palmer's Honey, you know. Mrs. 
Palmer is coming to our house for 
dinner tonight. Suppose you and 
your wife come in, say at eight 
promptly. I'll try to arrange to have 
that girl come a little later, when 
we're all there. Very likely Mrs. 


July 
Palmer can appeal to her. I hear 
Honey was very loyal to Mrs. Pal- 
mer, and as old friends we can put 
it up to her to settle this thing in a 
ladylike way ... Make her see 
she'd be repaying him for kind- 
nesses ... We can bring pressure.” 

Tom’s spirits revived, but before 
he left the room he turned and 
faced Sterling. ‘“This whole inter- 
racial thing is one hell of a mess. 
In principle we got to agree the 
Negroes have the entire democratic 
philosophy squarely on their side, 
the brotherhood of man and all that 
stuff, but in practice—My God!” 

Sterling answered, ‘See you about 
eight.” 


HEN the Palmers arrived, 
VW) DuPree, very hand- 
some in a gray wool dress 
with a salmon silky scarf 
around her shoulders, greeted them 
with a warning. “The house is an 
igloo. Sterling lets us freeze rather 
than speak up to the ration board.” 
While the aged butler took the 
last of Mrs. Palmer's wrappings, 
Mrs. DuPree said, “We'll go in by 
the grate fire. I have a shawl for 
you.” 
Sterling rose as Mrs. Palmer en- 
tered. He greeted her with elegant 
cordiality. He pulled the petit-point 
chair closer to the hearth, placed its 
matching footstool at a convenient 
distance, and from his own nearby 
armchair explained his and Tom 
Rusk’s dilemma. Tom was a fine 
man and, like the rest of the city’s 
big men, carrying more than his 
share of the load. “What do you 
think about talking to Honey?” 
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Mrs. Palmer looked up from the 
fire. “Honey was never a girl to 
give trouble.” 

“I've plugged in the phone right 
there. It’s next to your elbow.” 

He dialed the number and 
handed the instrument to Mrs. Pal- 
mer. 

“Honey,” Mrs. Palmer said, “I 
haven't heard nor seen anything of 
you for a long time now... . I'm 
out at Mr. and Mrs. DuPree’s . . 
Mr. DuPree would like to talk to 
you, Honey . . . Yes, tonight. Mr. 
Rusk will be here too. After dinner 
.. . What time?” she asked, look- 
ing up at Sterling. 

He whispered, “About eight- 
thirty.” 

“Yoo. Yes. . 
tant, Honey.” 

When the phone was in its cradle 


. it’s very impor- 


again, she said, “Aren’t they funny? 
She asked if Dotty Jane was here. 
Miss Dotty Jane, I think she said. 


I think so... She was always 
very devoted to my children.” 

In the distance the doorbell 
sounded. 

Mrs. DuPree, though unused to 
hurrying, rose quickly and said as 
she walked briskly toward the hall, 
“TIL go. After all, with a white 
butler . . .” 

Mrs. Palmer said, “I don’t believe 
Honey would come to the front 
door. Unless maybe in the dark, she 
couldn’t find . . .” 

Sterling led Tom, Mrs. Palmer, 
and Honey to the far end of the 
room. 

In low tones Mr. DuPree said to 
Honey, “Since we met this after- 
noon, the entire situation has 
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changed. Mr. Rusk has found a 
fine little cottage in the Ville. He is 
in a position to offer it at a special 
price. A very low price. It would 
cost you about half what you paid 
for the Mount Vernon Avenue 
house, and I’m sure a sensible per- 
son like you can see that the whole 
situation would be considerably 
pleasanter . . . more advisable.” 

Honey stirred. She fingered her 
gloves. 

“Mr. Rusk is being admirably 
generous in this matter.” 

“How it is for the thousands and 
thousands of other people sardine- 
packed into the Ville.” 

“You can’t change the whole 
world overnight.” Mr. DuPree’s 
voice was stern. 

Mrs. Palmer took that to mean 
that he was angry. 

“Honey,” she said firmly, “you 
know Mr. Palmer and I were very 
fond of you. Proud of you. I feel 
as if when you do wrong. . . .” 

“Mrs. Palmer, when I come in, 
Mrs. DuPree, she was right polite 
to me, but she said, “You're Mrs. 
Palmer’s Honey, aren’t you?’ I used 
to be Mrs. Palmer’s Honey. I took 
a heap of pride in it, but now 
I’m CIO Honey . . . That changes 
a whole lot!” 

Mr. DuPree said, “We don’t 
want to bring on any trouble in this 
splendid city. Detroit had riots. 
Thank goodness, we don’t behave 
like Detroit.” 

Honey sat up straighter. She be- 
gan to button her coat. “Mr. Du- 
Pree,” she said, “you're a big lawyer. 
Mr. Palmer always used to say you 
was the best lawyer in the city. I 
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reckon if the law ain’t on our side 
in this, you’d go to the law and get 
your will that way. If the law is 
with us, then I don’t think it’s right 
to talk about using riots against us. 
I just been getting to know America 
this last year, and from what I 
learned, I'd say that ain’t rightly 
American.” 

Mrs. Palmer shook her head. 
“Honey, you mustn’t tell Mr. Du- 
Pree what is right and what is 
wrong. Mr. DuPree knows. . .” 

“Yes, Mrs. Palmer, I reckon he 
does. I feel right sorry for Mr. Du- 
Pree and for Mr. Rusk too because 
they do know what is right—and 
they don’t want to do it.” 

Mr. Rusk said to Mr. DuPree, “I 
got a pack of wolves at my heels! 
The association . . .” 

Mr. DuPree said to Mrs. Palmer, 
“We have the good will of our fel- 
low citizens to consider.” 

Honey looked from one to the 
other. “I feel sorry .. .” Sudden 
tears came to her eyes. “I feel right 
sorry for anybody who has to think, 
‘This is right, but I'm not going to 
do it.’ Once I got to thinking. ‘This 
is wrong, but I got to do it!’ That 
kind of thinking ain’t easy on a 
body. I'm sorry for you. I'm sorry 
for all white folks today. Come 
they got a conscience, it ain’t letting 
them rest easy. I know that, and 
I’m sorry. When I was Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s Honey, I never knew which 
side I wanted to stand by, the Pal- 
mers’ or the Hoops.’ Now I got so I 
know. 

“You mustn’t feel hard toward 
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Mrs. Palmer,” Mr. DaPree said. 

“I don’t feel hard toward any 
Palmer. I feel right sorry for all 
the Palmers and for all their 
friends, all the white folks who got 
to live with a bad conscience, know- 
ing what’s right and not knowing 
how to live by it.” 

“Honey, what ever has got into 
you!’ Mrs. Palmer's voice squeaked. 

Tom had tears in his eyes, and 
his hands shook. He made a last 
effort. ‘I got word today my neph- 
ew’s been killed over there. In war- 
time there’s got to be harmony on 
the home front.” 

“Yes, sir,” Honey said. “I took 
a no-strike pledge for harmony. I 
know we got to stick together, but 
sticking can’t be except from both 
sides. Come only one side sticks, 
there’s hate growing, and with hate, 
there can’t be no harmony at all.” 

“This is a difficult problem.” Mr. 
DuPree rubbed his long chin. - 

“Yes, sir. Not knowing what is 
good to do and what ain’t is some- 
thing I’ve puzzled over a lot. | 
reckon it’s the biggest puzzle there 
is... You folks can’t be sure 
which way is good, because you 
done already confessed to your sin, 
and now you ain’t able to figure out 
no way of stopping it. It ain't 
sinning what’s so bad. It’s not put- 
ting down your sin come you got 
the chance. I feel right sorry. . . . 
I feel right sorry for what you must 
be feeling . . . but we can’t go to 
giving in to your sin. That wouldn't 
help, only hinder.” 


LOVE OR BABIES: MUST NEGRO MOTHERS CHOOSE? 

By Margaret Sanger 
The world-famous birth control crusader has written a bold, forth- 
right appeal to the women of Negro America that speaks frankly and 
fearlessly in down-to-earth terms on the critical problem of how big 
their families should be. Miss Sanger does not scare away from sex 
and tackles with daring one of the biggest questions facing the Negro 
mother today. This article is perhaps the most significant ever pub- 
lished by NEGRO DicEst. 


A NEGRO LOBBY IN HOLLYWOOD By David O. Selznick 
The noted Hollywood producer of such film classics as Gone With 
The Wind and Duel In The Sun discusses the movie capital's treat- 
ment of Negroes in screen roles and sees the need for a Negro rep- 
resentative on the West Coast who will look after the interests of 
colored Americans by conferring with studios and acting as a one-man 
lobby for the Negro race. This is an important article you will not 
want to miss. 


IF | WERE A NEGRO By Fannie Cook 
The popular author of Mrs. Palmer’s Honey, the George Washington 


Carver award winner, hits out hard in a searing article which demands 
that America approach the race question with the same scientific 
soundness that gave birth to the atomic bomb. 


MY AFRICA By Mbonu Ojike 
Here is a simple, warm account of how the average African lives his 
everyday life on the Dark Continent. U. S.-educated Mbonu Ojike 
has looked back at his homeland through American eyes and given a 
sympathetic picture of the habits and customs of his people. 
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Color I, No Handicap 


By Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace 


HERE IS no inferior race in the United States. There are people 
} in the United States who have never contributed to the welfare of 
this country because of ill health, lack of education, or lack of op- 
portunity. Given good health, education, and opportunity the color 

of a man’s skin is no handicap. 

In 1881 there were few Negro farm owners or Negro farm tenants in 
the United States. Sixty-five years later—today, while we are taking stock, 
let it be noted that there are 202,000 Negro farm owners and 520,000 
Negro farm tenants. There were no Negro doctors in the United States 
sixty-five years ago. There are 4,000 Negro doctors in the United States 
now. That is not enough. There are 64,000 Negro teachers in the United 
States now. That is not enough, either. There are 286,000 Negroes oper- 
ating their own business in the United States. We need more. 

Notwithstanding the great progress which has been made by the colored 
people of America in education, on the farm, in business, and in the pro- 
fessions, it is nevertheless true that today most public schools provided for 
Negroes are poorly equipped. Many Negroes who are well prepared by 
education for good jobs are unable to secure them because they are black. 
In most stores, clerks—including clerks who sell to Negro customers—are 
white. The construction industry is operated almost exclusively by white 
men. Street cars, railroads, and buses, some of whose customers are Ne- 
groes, ate operated almost altogether by white operators. If two men— 
one black and one white—are equally qualified by education and experience 
for a job, the white man gets the job. 

The average American laborer, farmer, school teacher, and professional 
man lives in fear. He has seen depressions before. He expects depres- 
sions again. When he sees a Negro operating a street-car, he thinks, 
“Tomorrow, business will be bad. This Negro is taking a white man’s 
job. There must be no Negroes operating street-cars."" Some carpenters, 
bricklayers, and farmers feel the same way. So do all white Americans 
who feel insecure. 

When full employment is achieved, when the fear of insecurity is gone, 
all of the races which make up this great country can dwell together in peace. 
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